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FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES ONLY 


how sounds canbe 
written more easily 


in Ditmanscript 


short ‘a’ sound 
or ‘ah’ sound 

long ‘a’ 

‘au’ sound 

b/bb 

c/ck 

‘ch’ sound 

d/dd 

initial short ‘e’ 


long ‘e’ 


‘f? sound 
hard g/gg 
‘h’ sound 
short ‘1 


long ‘1 


‘j) sound 
k 
I/II 


‘m’ sound 


as in apple or latter, or as in ah!, aunt or yard. 
as in able, fame, feint, etc. 

as in fault, walk, law or sought. 

as in box or robbed. 

as in cat or lack. 

as in cheese or witch. 

as in dog or odd. 

as in end. 


any long ‘e’ sound: beat, beef, weird, 
belief, fever, key, etc. 


as in fat, offer, photo or cough. 
as in gift, or bigger. 

as in had, or who. 

as in in. 


any long ‘i’ sound: bite, bright, guide, 
my, etc. 


as in joy, lodge or gentle. 
as in king or trek. 
as in lot or allow. 


as in man, common, or hymn. 


‘n’ sound 


short ‘o’ 


long *o’ 


‘ol’ sound 


‘oo’ sound 


‘ou’ sound 
p/pp 

‘q’/‘k’ sound 
r/rr/rh 


s/ss/z or soft 
‘c’ sound 


‘sh’ sound 


‘t’ sound 


th 
short ‘u’ sound 
long ‘u’ sound 
Vv 


consonant w 
or wh 


x/initial ‘ex-’ 
initial y 


zh/initial ‘z’ 


short stroke for 
initial double 
consonant sound 


as In now, gnat, sign, know, sinner or 
mnemonic. 


as in offend or cough. 


any long ‘o’ sound: so, loan, bone, though, 
show, etc. 


as in coin, boy, buoy, etc. 


as in smooth, blue, grew, lose, ruler, shoe, 
soup, who, etc. 


as in amount, bough, how, etc. 

as In cap or capped. 

as in quota and cheque. 

as in better, borrow or rhinoceros. 


as in sand, mass, advise, psychology 
and receive. 


as in show, champagne, motion, decision, etc. 


as in bat and thyme; optionally in words like 
licked and washed. 


as in bath and then. 

as in abut or mother. 

as in you, yew, use, etc. 
as in have. 


as in was or when. 


as In wax or expense. 
as In year. 


used by some writers for ‘zh’ sound in words 
like garage and menage, and for initial ‘z’ sound 
in words like zoo and xylophone. 


any initial double consonant sound, as in 
babble, cacophony, fifth, etc. 


a _ short stroke for 


final vowel 


“yy disjoined N- 
stroke for verb- 
ending ‘-ing’ 


can be used for any final vowel sound in 
words of two or more syllables, and doubled 
for a double final vowel sound, as in any, 
borough, care, etc. 


as in ending, flying, rotating, etc. 


Vill 


Special Signs 


. x... AND ar WILL 
- |... THE 4. SHALL 

- l..To/TOO _ lf. THAT 

. OF UV. THERE/THEIR 
_d.DO lf. THIS 
_n..NOT cf. WHICH 

TAL... WE Qo AS 

wa l.... ME _w@..... HIS 

_f.. FROM  ___.g.. THING 

feo PUT _- A. THINK 

all WITH aR. THANK 
feeFOR om h... THESE 


Single letters 
that make words 


- a... AJAN _0.... OWE/OH! 
. (. BE/BEE +. QUEUE/CUE 

. ¢...SEE/SEA _... ARE 
_t..WEYE 4... YOU/EWE/YEW 
vo foo JAY ip WHY 


IN FRODUCTION 
Increase your 
note-taking speed 
straight away! 


Instant acceleration and a low memory load — these are the two great 
attractions of PitmanScript. You begin to save note-taking time from 
the very moment that you start to learn it. And, from start to finish, 
there is remarkably little to learn! 

For the most part, ordinary handwritten letters are used in 
PitmanScript — but fewer of them! You save time by not writing letters 
that are silent in clumsy, ‘normal’ spelling, and find that you can safely 
omit many others — short vowels, for example — and still read your 
streamlined notes. 

The seven most common consonants are given special, quickly- 
written symbols in PitmanScript — so that you can save time in 
writing them — and there are a mere handful of ‘Special Signs’ for 
very common words, most of which use ordinary letters of the 
alphabet or PitmanScript symbols. 

Once you have mastered the ‘basics’ and greatly increased your 
note-taking ability, there are further techniques which you can use 
to save even more time. Some of these are optional — to be used or 
not as you choose — for it is one of the ‘Golden Rules’ of 
PitmanScript that you are free to write as much or as little as you 
like. And you might well find that you can make further abbreviations 
and contractions for your personal use. 

The only essential is that you can read your notes — possibly some 
time after you wrote them, and not merely within minutes of taking 
them down. This easy self-instruction course is aimed to help you to 
achieve just that. It proceeds logically from one point to the next, 
and is aimed at the intelligent person who has a need to make quick 
written notes. 

PitmanScript can be used to take notes of lectures, spoken 
messages, letters, minutes of meetings or any other speech; many 
users also find it invaluable for making notes from reference library 
books and other similar sources, or in making rough, personal notes 
before writing an essay or report. 


1X 


Generally speaking, it is desirable to use ruled paper for 
PitmanScript — an ordinary shorthand notebook is ideal. The choice 
of writing instrument is largely a personal one. 

How soon and how fast? Well, a basic knowledge and ability to 
read PitmanScript might be acquired in an hour or so, but you are 
not advised to attempt this by, for example, skimming through this 
book or studying the reference tables on pages v—viii. A steady 
learning pace and practice will give you a thorough grasp of this easy, 
time-saving system — and the ability to write it automatically and 
at speed. 

The actual speeds that can be achieved vary from wniter to wniter 
— and, of course, according to how difficult any particular note is — 
but it should not be impossible to achieve the 80-words-per-minute 
mark after as little as 12 hours of study and practice. And that is 
pretty fast! 


AND 
Ss a 


UNIT i 
Save time with 
Special Signs 


Everybody uses abbreviations of some sort or another (for example, 
UNESCO, USA, USSR) and any such abbreviations that you already 
use can be used in PitmanScript. In addition, PitmanScript has 
‘Special Signs’ for some of the most frequently occurring words in 
the English language. 

There are very few of these special signs, they are amazingly easy 
to learn, and they save an enormous amount of writing time. Ten of 
them are given in this unit — and the first one you know before you 
begin! 


How do you write the word ‘and’? When jotting down a rapid note, 
few people would spell it out: and. 


Most people would write a short sign like one of the following: 


The first sign, ..... X...., is the one favoured by most PitmanScript users. 
It is slightly quicker to write, and it joins easily with other 
PitmanScript signs and wurds such as the special sign for ‘the’ (the 


next sign we shall learn). Practise writing ..... %...on ruled notepaper, 
g 8 pap 


keeping the sign about the same size as a small letter in your usual 
handwriting: 


y women yy chldren women y hddten women y 


Ce a is Se 7 rarer wee eee eee eee a) te rar ee Aa 


a 


HOW STROKE 
_ (o.. 


IS WRITTEN 


TO/TOO 
Hla. 


NUMBERS 


PitmanScript has a special sign for the very common word ‘the’. 
It is a short downstroke, written with a slight slope. Practise 
writing it: 


Because this sign can be joined to other PitmanScript signs and 
words, you gain speed by not lifting your pen or pencil from the 
paper. For example: 


ceed XY... =and ../... =the & =andthe 


Practise the following sentence, using these signs: 


Remember that the stroke ../.... , the special sign for ‘the’, is written 
from top to bottom, and from night to left. The slight slope is 
important, and any tendency to write the stroke upright — or, even 
worse, leaning backwards and sloping the other way — should be 
corrected at once! 


PitmanScript is largely phonetic. You can save time by eliminating 
unnecessary letters and spelling words as they sound. You can also 
use some single letters or signs to represent words which sound the 
same but are spelled differently. 

The words ‘to’ and ‘too’, for example, sound the same, so the same 


special sign, Lt. , is used for both. When reading notes containing 
this sign, you will be unlikely to confuse ‘to’ with ‘too’. The context 
will tell you which is meant. In addition, you will learn later (Units 2 


and 4) that it is impossible to confuse bl .(= to/too) with any 
other sign or letter used in PitmanScript. 

This sign can be joined to other signs for quicker writing, for 
example: 


bee l ... = to/too L = to the 


Numeral ‘two’ can be spelled out, but by far the quickest and 
clearest way to write it is to use another sign that you already know: 


wo 99. . Larger numbers can also be written as figures, although 


PUNCTUA- 


you will learn later (in Unit 5) a quicker PitmanScript way of 
writing round numbers of hundreds and thousands. Millions, or 


For example: 


Tm A m., $4 m = 1,000,000, £1,000,000, $1,000,000 


yp Ep TE ee, 


Sf 7 
Non-decimal fractions are written: eh Gk, Bb. etc. 


Phonetically, the word ‘of’ could be written ‘ov’, or ‘uv’ (the actual 
sound). In practice, however, PitmanScript writers use the letter 


VU asa special sign. It can be used on its own, or linked to other 
special signs or words. For example: 


Vi. =of .wW.=andof _U7 =ofthe 


Practise the first sentence again, using the signs you have learned 
so far: 


8 ut women yt children, yyurmm 


eee cee A ee then ieee ieee eer | we QT 


Note, in the above practice sentence, how correct punctuation Is an 
added help in reading. PitmanScript employs no special punctuation 
marks — you just use the commas, full stops, colons, etc. that you 
always have used! 


Two other letters which, in PitmanScript, are used only as special 


second, /.. , for ‘not’. Both can be linked to other signs for 
speedier writing. Practise the following phrases: 


dy. =dothe ‘Y.. = not the dad, = do not do the 


= and do the dndy = and do not do the ld =todo 


Yh =and not ay. = and not the yd = and do 


_KW7_ = not of the 


NOTE ON 
LINKING 


Now practise these sentences: 


This can seem difficult at first, if you have been accustomed to 
making very distinct breaks between all handwritten words. There is, 
indeed, no rule that says you must link in the way indicated above, 
and if linking makes your notes difficult to read you might prefer, at 


progress in PitmanScript, you will find linking easier, and the linking 
of words and signs in groups according to meaning and the way that 
they are run together in speech will make your notes very easy to 
read, and quicker to write. 


but on their own, or linked, they can also stand for the words ‘we’ 
and ‘me’, For example: 


tT =we aut. = we do twit =we do not Wh =me 


lm = to me UM =ofme ld = to do me 


Practise the following sentences, using the signs you have learned so 
far, and aiming at neat, fluent writing that can be read easily: 


NON- 
PitmanScript 
SIGNS AND 
ABBREVIA- 

TIONS 


t (=from) and ~. ( = put) are two other letters that are 
used as special signs in PitmanScript. As with the other signs you 
have learned, they can be linked for greater speed in note-taking. 
Practise using them, and the other signs, in the following sentences, 
aiming for neatness, fluency and legibility: 


Many dictionaries have, as an appendix, a list of ‘common’ 
abbreviations. Three very obvious ones — UNESCO, USA and USSR — 
were mentioned at the beginning of this unit, but it is a very clever 
and uncommon person who knows and can use all the abbreviations 
in the dictionary. Furthermore, the same abbreviation can mean 
different things in different contexts. For example, ‘CO’ could stand 
for ‘company’ in a business address or letter; for ‘commanding 
officer’ in a military despatch; or for ‘carbon monoxide’ in a 
chemistry textbook. As a rule the context will tell which is meant, 
so there is no objection to using such abbreviations in conjunction 
with PitmanScript. But it is usually advisable not to link such signs 
with other signs or words, and, generally, to write them in ordinary 
capital letters, rather than in the small letters and characters of 
PitmanScript. This will prevent confusion when reading your notes. 


Since PitmanScript is adaptable to individual needs, there is also 
no reason why a mathematician or statistician, for example, should 


not use mathematical signs such as a... (= therefore) or ...>... (= is 
greater than), or why the psychologist should not use the Greek 


SUMMARY 


PRACTICE 


EXERCISE 
ONE 


letter Y_. for psychology/logist/logical, etc. A geographer or 
architect too, Could save an enormous amount of time by writing 


special abbreviations. 

These, however, are additional short cuts for the specialists. They 
can be ‘married’ quite happily to PitmanScript to suit individual 
needs, but for the remainder — the vast majority of written English — 
PitmanScript will prove more time-saving than the whole range of 
signs and abbreviations used in any art, science or other walk of life. 


fl S or N-S (= from North to South), and by using similar 


In this unit you have learned the special PitmanScript signs for ten 
very frequently occurring words: 


Y and HL not 
_f. the WT we 
L _ to/too i. ye... me 
Vo Of f — from 


d do p _ put 


You have also had guidance on writing numbers and fractions, 
punctuation as an aid in note-taking, linking special signs and words, 
and the additional use of non-PitmanScript abbreviations in common 
or specialist use. 


From now on, try to use these special signs and other methods in 
conjunction with normal handwriting — and your increasing command 
of PitmanScript — for speedier note-taking whenever you have to take 
notes. Practise, especially, linking the signs that you have learned: 


yw, 4,Wy, dy, ay, dry, wh, ld, mn, 


Copy the following sentences, which contain the signs you have 
learned so far, and, to check that you understand what you have 
written, then transcribe them into longhand. Then, working from 


REVISION 


your longhand, write them out again, using PitmanScript signs, as a 
double check on your mastery of these signs: 


1. 
2. 


4. 


If you have had any difficulty in learning any of these signs, or have 
not fully taken in the additional instruction, go back and learn before 
studying Unit 2. And, if you cannot write the special signs and linked 
signs as easily as you can read them, do a little more practice before 
going further. 


N (in 
PitmanScript) 


UNIT 2 
Quick ways 
with common 
consonants 


In Unit 1 you learned ten special signs used in PitmanScript for 
frequently occurring words. Before learning more of these signs, 
consider how often certain letters occur. And learn how to save 
note-taking time by using quick, easy-to-write PitmanScript ‘letters’ 
for seven of our commonest consonants. 


Note, too, that there are only seven special PitmanScript letters, 
and only three other letter-forms (for ‘th’, ‘ch’ and ‘sh’) that differ 
from the normal, handwritten alphabet, or the foregoing. You can 
learn to read all ten fluently in a matter of minutes, and you can be 
writing them fluently after just a few hours of practice. 


cd 6g) 6 


Four consonants — ‘n’, ‘t’, ‘r’ and ‘s’ — account for no less than 
one quarter of all consonant use in English, and a further three — ‘d’ 
‘l’ and ‘h’ — account for another 13% of consonant use. This gives a 
staggering frequency total of 38% for a mere seven letters. These 
hard-worked letters can be, and are, in PitmanScript, written more 
rapidly than in ordinary handwriting. 


? 


So start saving more note-taking time by practising and using the 
long, sloping upstroke .....~..of PitmanScript ‘n’ remembering that 
you use an ordinary letter _/L... only as the special sign for the word 


noon 


man 


van 


T (in 
PitmanScript) 


Noe 


ALIGNMENT 
OF LETTERS 


R (in 
PitmanScript) 


The next common consonant, ‘t’, is written as a short, sloping 


Note: PitmanScript special signs, letters and short forms for letters 
can be written on, above or below the lines of ruled notepaper — the 
position has absolutely no effect on the sound or meaning. Indeed, 

if your handwriting is reasonably neat and controlled, you do not 
need to use ruled paper at all and, once you have learned the basics, 
you will be able to take quick PitmanScript notes anywhere — on the 
margins of a newspaper, the back of an old envelope, or on any other 
blank scrap of paper to hand! 


However, while you are learning the basics, you should use ruled 
paper, and so ruled lines are indicated in this book. Remembering 
that neatness is an aid to legibility, most initial PitmanScript symbols 
should rest on the line. An initial LY + aS We have already seen, is 


one of the few exceptions; for the sake of neatness and legibility it 
is best written through the line, so that the top of the upstroke joins 


You should also note that successive symbols join or link at the 
point where the previous one ends. Check that you have been doing 
this in your written practice exercises so far, and note particularly the 


following, given in Unit 1: dy. and fU | 


or * in 


No matter whether you write a small letter ‘r’ as °C. or /7. 
spelling ordinary words, you are giving this popular letter more time 
than it deserves! The simple. \—. curve of the PitmanScript ‘r’ is 
flowing and faster. Practise using it in the following words, making 
sure that you write it as a real curve and not as a slightly bent 


straight line: 


Now read and practise writing the following sentences. Unlike the 
sentences given in Unit 1, these are written entirely in basic 
PitmanScnipt. You should be able to read them without difficulty, 
but, should you hesitate over a special sign or letter, make sure that 
you go back to it in Unit 1 or the first part of Unit 2, and revise and 
learn it before proceeding further. 


We do not act, but the fat man can. 


3.04 mar a 


Can the man put the gun on the van? 


4. -wilnqo lun... 


We do not go to war. 


5. (he A WUE deg, 


The car and the van do not go. 


LINKING — Note how links are made in the sentences above, and how the 
FURTHER letters and strokes of words in PitmanScript join closely together. 
POINTS = These compact joins and links are important; if your writing tends 
to sprawl you might well mistake some of the extended joins for 


letters, JN... OF oN”. Experienced PitmanScript users 
have also found that, for good legibility, the letter ‘b’ should be 


written open ( Ap ), but the letter ‘p’ should be written closed 


S (in Accentury or so ago, people used to write ‘s’ differently, according to 
PitmanScript) whether it came at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a 
word. Even now, there are amazing individual differences in the way 
“or... that this letter is handwritten, but here PitmanScript is a great 
leveller, for the sound ‘s’, anywhere, is written simply as a small 
circle: 9... Note that it must be written anti-clockwise — in the 


10 


D (in 
PitmanScript) 


same direction that you write the letter‘o’, but keeping it to about 
half the size of an ‘o’, or even slightly smaller. Note, too, that this 
small-circle ‘s’ joins very tightly to other letters or signs, and can be 
written on, below or above the line, to join neatly with the next (or 
preceding) letter, sign or stroke. For example: 


ob. = as Go =us .... QO = SO 


Vf =snow i... Wio=sat “unp .. = stamp 


Practise writing these words, and the sentences below, paying 
particular attention to PitmanScript ..9... , and ensuring that you do 


Another straight, oblique stroke is the PitmanScript time-saver when 
writing the letter ‘d’. Like letter ‘n’, it is a Jong slanting stroke, but it 
is written in the opposite way, downwards, sioping from left to right 
and, initially, starting above and finishing on the line. Note that it is 
similar to PitmanScript ....\....(= t) except in length, and ensure that 
you always make the difference in length between these two symbols 
when taking note. Take care, also, 1n writing the symbol ‘~~. 


when joined to ..\.. or M.. It should be given a very definite scoop 


as an aid to legibility. Practise writing PitmanScript...\.., and using 
it in the following words: 


11 


DOUBLE 
LETTERS 


L (in 
PitmanScript) 


—- 


Ee | 


H (in 
PitmanScript) 
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In English, the doubling of a consonant seldom alters its sound. More 
often, it is a device to shorten the preceding vowel, or a mere 
old-established ‘convention’ of spelling. So, in PitmanScript, one 
letter or stroke serves for one consonant that, in ordinary spelling, is 
written twice. For example: Ma...and LO... , two of the words we 
have just practised. 


thing. And, like ‘d’ and ‘t’ and ‘r’, the letter ‘I’ is also subjected, in 
English, to unnecessary doubling. But, in PitmanScript it is much 
simpler — a straight horizontal line written from left to right. 
Practise using it: 


You’ve learned a lot about PitmanScript, particularly in Unit 2. But 
before we finish this unit, there is one other common but awkward 
English consonant to be learned anew — the letter ‘h’. 


Initially, ‘h’ is an awkward letter, because sometimes it is sounded, 
and sometimes it is silent. Compare, for example, the words ‘house’, 
and ‘hour’. In PitmanScript the silent ‘h’ in ‘hour’ can be ignored, and 
the word written simply as .QU_./. . Confusion with the identically- 
sounding (and identically-written) word OU_L/ (=our) is 
impossible — the context must tell you which, and this example, in 
any case, stands virtually alone as one where an initial silent-h word 
sounds the same as another with no initial ‘h’. How, then, do we 
write ‘house’ in PitmanScript? 


The answer is: ..9U2.. . Which is why there is no little diagram to 
show you how this letter is written in PitmanScript. It is simply a 
dot, placed immediately before the first letter or stroke of the word. 
Further examples are: 


HOW DO 
YOU WRITE? 


SUMMARY 


PRACTICE 


There will be more about letter ‘h’ in Unit 5, when you will learn 
how it is written in the dual consonants ‘ch’ and ‘th’ (and omitted 
from the PitmanScript letter-form for ‘sh’). But for the present, 
practise using it initially in the following basic PitmanScript 
sentences: 


Preference has already been expressed for a neat, controlled style of 
handwriting in PitmanScript. If yours does tend to sprawl, and no-one 
else has to read your notes, you might still get by; but do take care 
that you do not make long linking strokes that look like PitmanScript 
letters ‘n’, ‘l’, ‘d’, etc. And note, too, that it makes no difference 
whether you write a stroke or letter thickly or thinly. So it is possible 
to write PitmanScript with a broad nib, although most users favour 
a ball-point pen, a sharp pencil, or a special stenographer’s pen. 
Remember, too, that there is no ‘rule’ that says you have to write 
the ordinary letters used in PitmanScript in exactly the same way 
that they are wnitten in this book. Keep your own ‘hand’ by all 
means — but increase your ability to take notes at speed! 


In this unit you have learned the PitmanScript letter-forms for seven 
common consonants, ‘n’, ‘t’, ‘r’, ‘s’, “d’, ‘? and the aspirate ‘h’. 


They are: 


wi foo eo Qo \ a 


before the next letter or letter-form of the word as written in 
PitmanScript. 

In addition, you have been given guidance on alignment (where to 
begin a word or linked group in PitmanScript in order to achieve 
neatness and legibility coupled with speed); notes on how to deal 
with double consonants; and advice on the practical aspects of writing 
PitmanScript. You have, in fact, already learned to read and write 


.. and a dot placed immediately 


whole sentences entirely in PitmanScript! 


There is nothing to prevent you from using the words and signs that 
you have learned so far in conjunction with normal handwriting for 
any note-taking that you are doing now. But practise the following 
sentences until you are word- (letter- and sign-) perfect. No 
‘translation’ is given; if you have difficulty in reading anything, refer 
back to Units 1 and 2, or look at the tables on pages v to viii. 
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EXERCISE 
TWO 


REVISION 


Make sure that you can copy the above sentences fluently, and that 
you understand them perfectly, checking back on any points that 
you are not sure about. Then make a transcript of these sentences in 
normal longhand, hide the original version and your copies of it, and 
translate your transcript back into PitmanScript. Check this exercise 
for accuracy against the original version. 


Make sure that you can write as well as read everything that you have 
learned so far, and practise anything that you find that you are slow 


in writing. Write out a vocabulary of the words given in Units 1 and 
2, and make up new sentences from them. Gain additional practice 
by changing positive statements into negative ones, or into questions. 
For example: 
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SHORT E AND 
SILENT E (in 
PitmanScript) 


LONG E (in 
PitmanScript) 
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UNITS 
The commonest 
letter of all 


Counter-espionage agents, trying to crack a code, look first for the 
most frequently-occurring letter or sign in the message. Invariably, if 
the message is in English and the code not too complex, the most 
frequent letter or sign in the code stands for the letter ‘e’. This letter 
is the commonest letter of all — and the one that can be most often 
omitted in rapid note-taking. 

You should, for example, find little difficulty in reading the 
following PitmanScript words: 


Loge gy oy VS fW—<5 oo f49°9 ye? 


They are, of course, quick ways of writing absent, amusement, 
broken, maker, market, member, nerve, never, nevertheless and 
response. Practise writing them. 


In the above examples there are two main kinds of ‘e’ — the short or 
very short ‘e’ as in never, and the silent ‘e’ as in response. In 
PitmanScript a silent ‘e’ is always omitted, and a short ‘e’ is generally 
written only where it is the first letter of the word. 


Since silent ‘e’ is written not at all, and short ‘e’ omitted except as an 


initial letter, .@... in PitmanScript generally stands for the long ‘e’ 
sound, as in beat, beef, weird, belief, fever, and key: 


ee 7 Bf, fer, be. 


The letter is never doubled, so you can save half the time when 


writing long ‘e’ as ..2.., 
e’ and silent ‘e’ 


and 100% of the time by omitting short 


INITIAL E (in 
PitmanScript) 


INITIAL H 
FOLLOWED 
BY SHORT E 


EX- WORDS 
(in 
PitmanScript) 


‘GOLDEN 
RULE’ 
NUMBER ONE 


The letter &... at the beginning of a word in PitmanScript can 
represent either a long or a short ‘e’. In practice, you will find no 
difficulty in reading them correctly. For example: 


are speedy ways of writing the words ear (or err, depending on 
context), ease, east, eastern, eat, egg, else (or eels — the context must 
surely tell you which is meant!), enable, enclose, end, enter, esteem, 
even, event and ever. Practise writing these words, and the other 
words given so far in Unit 3. 


There are a few words where the initial letter ‘h’ is followed by a 
short ‘e’ sound. The short vowel is still omitted in these words — the 
‘h’ dot being placed before the next consonant, or, in the case of a 
PitmanScript stroke letter, centrally before or above the stroke. 

For example: 


There is another large group of words in which you can save time by 
omitting the commonest letter of all — those words beginning with 


(excuse, expand, expense, expert, export, express, extend, extent 
and extreme). 


And where the ‘ex-’ is followed by a soft ‘c’, there is really no point 
in writing the latter unnecessary letter: 


My My MO 


read, quite obviously, as exceed, excel, excellent and except. 


The dual objects of learning PitmanScript are (i) to take rapid notes, 
and (11) to be able to read them afterwards. Whilst the system is 
extremely flexible and adaptable to the individual user, experienced 
PitmanScnipt writers have found that there are one or two ‘short 
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EXERCISE 
THREE 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


cuts’ that just do not work. Attempting to omit an initial letter, for 
example, will lead to notes which cannot be deciphered! Hence 
‘Golden Rule’ Number One: 


THE FIRST SOUND IN EVERY WORD SHOULD BE WRITTEN 


With the vast majority of words, this means that the first letter (or 
PitmanScript letter) should be written, as an essential aid to legibility. 
Among the very few ‘exceptions’ to this rule are some of the special 


signs, such as U_. = of (Unit 1), an wzsounded initial such as ‘h’ in 


the word .. SU_.~..= hour (Unit 2) and, of course, the ex- words 


like AP. 


Gain fluency and speed by practising and transcribing the following 
sentences. Keep the key covered until you have finished: 


1. We do not enter amusement halls, but we do go to sports events. 

2. Have all the absent members sent us honest excuses? 

3. Events seem to have overtaken us, so we cannot ever adopt the 
old plan. 

4. Our markets must expand to enable us to sell most of our beef to 
the USA. 

5. We have broken the eggs, but we must eat, nevertheless. 


Now reinforce what you have learned by transcribing the Key back 
into PitmanScript. 


EFFECT OF E 
ON A AND O 


Compare the words ‘dam’ and ‘dame’. The final ‘e’ of dame has the 
effect of altering the pronunciation of the letter ‘a’ that precedes it, 
yet it is not itself pronounced. Hence, in PitmanScript, both words 


can be written identically, yr , and, should you have occasion 


to include the word ‘damn’ in your notes, you might drop the 
virtually soundless ‘n’ and write it in the same way, too! Of course, 
the context will almost always tell you which is meant when you are 
reading your notes, but if you think that there is any possibility of 
confusion, you can indicate a long ‘a’ sound by putting a small dot 
over the letter. 


Thus: in: —_ =dam, _. Non a. = dame. 


The dot can also be used to indicate a long ‘o’ — the difference, 


for example, between ‘dot’ and ‘dote’: oe and Se 


At first, you might feel that dotting all long ‘a’ and ‘o’ vowels would 
help you to read your notes more easily, but as you progress and 
gain extra speed you will omit dots automatically, wherever there is 
no likelihood of error. Note, for example, the following, where a 
short-vowel pronunciation Is non-existent: 


ee OMG. home |. Ug ee taste 

eee cee late a NA UZ... token 
2 hy 

os Loo TO UDB... vote 


These are just a few of many such words. Note, too, the following 
selection of words where a long vowel would be inconceivable: 
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PitmanScript 
PHONETICS 


20 


ce CK 4° across ccm rstientarann lot 


cess AA \ ....attend = PAR. park 
An. Leeeeee bottle 


veo MA cae, Cart 
ce Cm Class 


coe a \__ handle ss softer 


ne ay Fo long soy ae topless 
_— ee lost Wp totter 


Practise these words by covering the right-hand columns and 
reading the PitmanScript, then cover the left-hand columns and 
practise writing them. 


Different people speak differently, so it is always difficult to advise 
on phonetic spelling (writing words in the way that you actually say 
them, aloud). The examples above assume a ‘standard English’ 
pronunciation. However, somebody from Glasgow or Aberdeen might 
say ‘tawpless’ and ‘tawter’ (or ‘topeless’ and ‘toter’) for the last two 
examples, or ‘cairt’ for ‘cart’. And, an even more radical sound-shift, 
there is the London East-Ender who talks about his ‘evening piper’ — 
meaning his ration of printed news, and not a performer on a reed 
instrument that he probably detests! 

The answer, for all, is to try to write PitmanScript in ‘standard 
English’ or, otherwise, to be completely consistent in any deviation 
from the examples given in this book. With a little practice — and 
certainly after the next unit — you should find yourself settling down 
with the vowels. They, above all, can cause the most difficulty in 
writing phonetically, and if you follow the PitmanScript ‘spellings’ 
given here, you will have less trouble in deciphering your notes into 
standard English spelling. Despite a few odd-looking words, 
PitmanScript keeps quite close to normal spelling — it is just aimed 
at enabling you to write more rapidly by omitting totally unneces- 
sary letters and sounds, writing others shorter, and being able to 
read what you have written. 


E AFTER U 


PLURALS 


SUMMARY 


The letter ‘e’ occurs less commonly after the letter ‘u’, but its effect 
is generally similar to its effect on ‘a’ and ‘o’ — it lengthens the sound 
of the ‘u’ — and if there is any possibility of confusion, a dot can be 
placed above the long vowel, as before. 


Thus: .... eo ... =US, 0 eee Uo. = use. 


nn © | enn =cut, ee Cl, occa .. = cute. 
Py a = purr, ane oe = pure. 


which can only really stand for amusement, assume, cruel, nude, 
secure, student. 


You have already begun to use the small circle.....¢..... to form plurals 


(for example: MA.» MAR, 


the doubling of the ...2.. in the plural of excuses (.. X€4o._ , 


.. ) and you have probably noticed 


_7#Mep. ). Remember that this is because both ‘s’s’ ap... are 
pronounced, with a vowel sound (a very short, omitted ‘e’) between 
them, and that consonants are not doubled in PitmanScript where 
they are in ordinary spelling. This saves ttme without loss of 
legibility. For example: 


(= fuss, fusses, fuse, fuses) are foolproof, even though the dot could 
probably be omitted in virtually any context without risk of 
mistaking ‘fuse’ for ‘fuss’. 


In this unit you have vastly increased your PitmanScript vocabulary 
and your ability to take rapid, readable notes. You have learned to 
omit short and silent ‘e’ in the middle and at the end of words, to 
write only long ‘e’ and initial ‘e’ (except in ‘ex-’ words), and how to 
differentiate, where necessary, a long ‘a’, ‘o’ or ‘u’. Thus: 


..&.... (long or initial ‘e’ only), and a, Oo, 4... 


You have, in fact, begun to take notes in the speedy, phonetic 
way, and as a golden rule for legibility you have learned that the 
first sound — which is not necessarily the initial letter — of words 
should be written, except in “ex-’ words and in some special signs. 
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PRACTICE 


You have also learned how to cope with initial ‘h’ when a short ‘e’ 
following it is omitted, how to write the words you know in their 
plural form, and a little more about vot writing double letters in 
PitmanScript. 


The subject matter of this unit is absolutely vital, and mastery of it is 
essential before proceeding further. So copy the following phrases and 
sentences carefully, keeping your writing neat and compact, then 
transcribe them, then work from your transcription to turn them 
back into PitmanScript. Check the result with the original: 


ry a e QM ty, hte... 
Ang. YAO AN ssw IN Me. fone? nak 7 a. 


Note that if the fourth sentence above were being dictated to you, 
you would probably write 10$. rather than $10. , with the dollar 
sign coming in the place it would occupy in normal speech. 


REVISION Do you have difficulty in writing any of the PitmanScript letters or 
special signs? Do you have difficulty in reading any of the 
PitmanScript given in this book? Do you take more time to write a 
long word in its short, PitmanScript form than you would to write 
it in ordinary handwriting? Do you transcribe your PitmanScript 
with less than 100% accuracy? 

If the answer to any of these questions is “‘yes’’, then more 
revision is the order of the day. And if you ave having trouble when 
reading and transcribing your PitmanScnpt notes, you should make 
a close check on the way you write and form the letters, how you are 
linking and, in general, whether you are using the PitmanScript you 
have been taught. 

Try to overcome any weaknesses and, as before, gain additional 
practice by changing sentences into questions and negative statements, 
where positive ones are given, and vice versa. 
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UNIT 4 
The undotted °r- 
and its associates 


‘“‘To dot one’s 1’s and cross one’s t’s”’ is a common expression to 
denote completeness and care. But is such painstaking calligraphy 
really necessary? Do you really need a quill pen and perfect 
copperplate handwriting to make rapid yet legible notes? 


The answer, of course, is ‘‘no’’. You must write neatly and 
consistently in PitmanScript in order to read and transcribe your 
notes, but you have already learned a number of short cuts to 


speedier writing. One was, indeed, an uncrossed ws - , the special 
sign for ‘to’ or ‘too’ that was given in Unit 1. You learned, in Unit 2, 
an even quicker short diagonal stroke for the letter ‘t’ itself. Now you 
can acquire additional techniques — and save more time by 

keeping your pen on the paper, and moving over it... . 


| (in It can take you as long to lift your pen and dot an ‘i’ as it takes you 
PitmanScript) to dash off the simple curve-bottomed line of the main part of the 
letter. So why do it? You have to return to the base of the letter, 


Al. anyway, in order to join to the next one, or, alternatively, to go 
short ‘i’ ack over a whole word, sentence or paragraph and put the dots in. 
(long ‘i’ 


in unambiguous 
contexts) and do keep it to about half the size of PitmanScript WA _ , you will 


usually have no trouble in reading what you have written. 
For example: 


entire entitle evidence fix 
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of tne 1 a i A ae 


gift him incline increase 


A... A YX 


trip winter wire wise 
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LONG I (in Like the other vowels, ‘i’ can be both short and long. A mixture was 
PitmanScript) just given, and you probably had no difficulty in sorting out the 
long ‘1’ sounds from the short ones. Occasionally, however — very 


a lL... @ccasionally — you might need to indicate the difference to avoid 
long ‘i’ ambiguity in your notes. And you do this by reinstating the dot! 
(in case of In practice, this happens in the same way that you indicate a long 


ee See) 


grave doubt) ‘2’, ‘o’ or ‘u’ (Unit 3). To avoid pitfalls, here are a few common pairs 
of words where confusion might, possibly, arise in some contexts: 


tt. tt rimie th... fix... bit/bite 


aN sesvteetecteene Ye a did/died VM cee \wH dinner/diner 
[ i fill/file fe an fic. fin/fine 


ye — i live (as MA... Mam.. mill/mile 
verb or 
adjective, 
respectively) 


pe seeeeeteeeeseeee (L.. pin/pine Pf cccoceeetecenneeees pep _ pip/pipe 
NA nnn Wty. tid/ride ene Jencon till/tile 
> ee \“.. tin/tine ap seesstese Ye ip trip/tripe 


|, FIRST = PitmanScript ..€... , without a dot, can stand on its own or be linked 
PERSON to other words to indicate ‘I’, the first person singular pronoun. 


SINGULAR _ For example: 


CAPITAL = Capital letters are not used in PitmanScript, although some users do 
LETTERS occasionally employ non-PitmanScript abbreviations in their notes 


— for example USA... — in capital letters. There is certainly no need 
to indicate that the first letter of every new sentence 1s capitalised 
when taking rapid notes, but you might sometimes find a need to 
indicate an initial capital letter of a proper name. This is done by 
placing a dot under the first letter of the word: 


Our bill[account] has arrived. 
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The greens [cooked vegetables, or playing surfaces for golf, bowls or 
cricket] look excellent! 


The Greenes [people] look excellent! 


PROPER Any proper names that are familiar to you can, of course, be written 
NAMES | in PitmanScript. But if there is any danger of forgetting the spelling, 
it might be safer to write the name in longhand — at least for the 
first time that it occurs in your notes. (The Greenes, for example, 
might spell their name with or without a final ‘e’!) 


OTHER ‘I’ Consider the letters ‘ia’, ‘igh’, ‘ui’ and ‘y’. They can have a long or 
SOUNDS - short ‘i’ sound in some words, in which case you write them 
phonetically as ..£... , and save time by so doing. For example: 


ae . "eee: dial co thn.... high 


cesses hen... bright _ 1G _~...... higher or hire 
canal TL... built Me. MY 

— — fight MP. my self 

a Yor Buide edt... thyme or rime 
a H—.....guile oo Boo Style or stile 
en | / Ge guild or gild vl system 


Note, in the above examples, that some of the long ‘i’ words have 
been given dots to distinguish them from similarly written short ‘1’ 
words (dial/dill, fight/fit, etc.). 
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Al A letter ‘i’ immediately after the letter ‘a’ generally results in a long 
‘a’ sound. It is written as such, and the ‘1’ is omitted. For example: 


bail or bale §§=—=>—... Maa... main or mane 


claim a, / Se nail 


ae a pyain a an rain, reign or rein 


i) hairorhare_sw........ ae cesses stain 


pa. impair » ee tail or tale 


Once again, the long vowels are dotted where similar short-vowel 
words exist, but remember that you need vot dot them in your notes 
if you feel that there is no risk of confusion. There rarely is, with 
PitmanScript. 

Ol The diphthong ‘oi’ can cause no trouble, for it is written in the 
same way as in longhand. For example: 


gpa, Aor. ,.car (appoint, boil, coin, etc.). 


The same sound, however spelled, is written in the same way in 
PitmanScript: 


AL. cp ccnp AL... (boy, loyal, royal, etc.). 


SILENT Did you notice, in the examples on page 27, the shorter PitmanScript 

LETTERS = ways of writing the words bright, fight, high, etc.? You do not 
pronounce or hear the letters ‘gh’ in these words, so you save time by 
omitting them in your notes. It is, in fact, a general principle in 
PitmanScnipt that you write only what you bear. So, just as you 
learned to omit silent ‘e’ in Unit 3, you should begin now to leave out 
other letters that are not sounded. Other examples you have already 
had of this time-saving technique are the many pairs of vowels that 
are adequately represented by a single letter in PitmanScript, silent 
‘h’ initially and in rhyme, and a silent ‘g’ in reign. 

There 1s, however, one letter — and one such letter only — that 

should always be written, whether or not it is pronounced. This letter 
is SO important in making legible notes that it is the subject of a 
PitmanScript “Golden Rule’. 


“GOLDEN 
RULE’ 
NUMBER 
TWO 


EXERCISE 
FOUR 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


Many English people say something like ‘hiyah’ when pronouncing 
the words higher or hire, but to write the original ‘r’ as ‘y’ would 
make your notes very confusing. Scotsmen — and others who always 
sound the letter ‘r’ — are at a slight advantage here, for experience 
has proved that, in order to transcribe your PitmanScript notes into 
longhand or typewritten English, it is essential to write the stroke 
.W4.. wherever it occurs. So, 


ALWAYS WRITE THE STROKE .\~., EVERY TIME! 


there is no vowel between them — it still conforms to the general . 
instruction on writing double letters that was given in Unit 2. 


Write and transcribe the following sentences. Keep the key covered 
until finished. 


1. The River Thames seemed to sparkle like silver in the summer 
sunlight. 

2. Iintend to take an interest in the items involved. 

3. A passer-by gave the kiss-of-life to the fallen rider. 


4. The highwayman rode into the gateway of the inn, and asked the 


innkeeper to give him a room. 
5. We find it harder to pay our bills, as the interest rates on our loan 
have increased. 
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LINKING 
and 
PUNCTUA- 
TION 


Y (in 


PitmanScript) 
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> hoe 


usually 
initially 


When you link one sign to another or to another word, meaningfully, 
is largely up to you; but there are certain words and signs that join 
‘naturally’ together. Sometimes, however, you will find that a 
‘natural’ sense group cannot be linked without rising or descending 
too far into the next line — or even the next line but one. In such 
cases you must put neatness and legibility first, and make a break 
where, in other circumstances, you would have made a link. An 
example of this occurs in the first sentence of Exercise Four, where 
linking the word and sign “seemed-to’ would have produced an 
unwieldy outline, intruding into the line below. 

As far as punctuation is concerned, you learned in Unit 1 that 
normal punctuation is used in PitmanScript. Hence the hyphens in 


the words Paes: dt. and Ro- in 2 . You should take care 


to keep hyphens short, and above the line — otherwise you might 
mistake one for a PitmanScript .. .; but with practice you might 
find that you can usually omit them, and increase your note-taking 


speed by writing and fluently reading 


The letter va is written in PitmanScript, but its principal use is as 


an initial consonant. Which means that you use it quite rarely, and 
that you use an undotted or dotted ‘i’ to represent its short or long 
‘’ sound in the middle of a word. Examples of the latter have already 


are: 


and tyre (or tire). 
There are also a few, mainly single-syllable, words ending in a ‘y’ 


which has a long ‘i’ sound. They are written with an _..C.... 


For example: _.... te ces ; 


Pete RL _ Peng (by, cry, dry, fry, my, pry, sky, try). 
Note, too, or. ; ae (boy, toy). 


An initial, consonant ‘y’ is, however, written as A a . 
Examples are: 


Pe ce poo yok ne Yop. 


yard yeast yes yet yoke or yolk York 


FINAL Y With words of more than one syllable the letter ‘y’ at the end of a 
AS A_ word is generally pronounced as a short ‘i’ or as a long ‘e’. Its 
SHORT DASH pronunciation is, however, of minor importance, for there is a 
LO special speedy way to indicate it in PitmanScript. It is written as a 
in short, disjoined dash, in the same direction as the letter or stroke 
(as in the | which precedes it. When using this dash in your notes, try to keep 
word tidy) it very short (shorter, in fact, than the short oblique stroke for ‘t’). 
Examples of its use are: 


apply 
_baby 
berry 


body 


a feign liberty 
fp seecesseneen likely 


mainly 
merely 


muddy 


carry 


county 


delivery 


duty 


early 


RARE every 


- fu. eonen fully Popa. Property 
Oe ssecccsssssssseeeee happy 
aioe Ga ecu: hardly 
nd ne hurry Vth cceeeetee simply 


sorry 


ready 


sentry 


SUMMARY 
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PRACTICE 


unlikely — UL! re vary 
Yoyy becbcbeeeeeere cone usually a (A Se cesceceeeesseeeesstes very 


Practise these words by covering the right-hand columns and 
reading the PitmanScript, then covering the left-hand columns and 
writing it. 


Once again, your PitmanScript vocabulary has made a ‘giant leap 
forward’. You have learned quick ways of writing short and long 

‘’ — both very common sounds — and how to deal with vowels 
containing an ‘i’ sound; how to write the letter ‘y’ wherever it occurs, 
and how to indicate initial capital letters. There has been more about 
silent and double letters, and about linking and punctuation. And you 
have learned the second “Golden Rule’ for legibility — that you always 
write the stroke .\—”., wherever it occurs, and whether or not the 


‘y’ is really sounded. 


Write, transcribe and translate back into PitmanScript the following 


sentences: 


REVISION 


8. /... ye _ GMM. IN IM AN 


9. UM. May f= a ia bo ‘he ” ih Ne te 
Ti A. e_.. me_f! 


Once again, check on your own faults and failings, and make sure 
that you can, without hesitation, read any of the PitmanScript given 
in this unit, and write it! A reasonably large ‘vocabulary’ has been 
given to you in the examples of vowel sounds in this unit and in 
Unit 3. Use these words, and those you learned earlier, and extend 
your rapid note-taking ability by making new sentences with them. 
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CH (in 


PitmanScript) 
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UNIT oO 
Halvine cther 
aitches 


Well, after all those vowels in Units 3 and 4, it might come as a relief 
to you that there are only three ‘new’ consonants to learn — the 
PitmanScript time-savers for ‘ch’, ‘sh’ and ‘th’ sounds. And that, since 
the amount of new things that you have to learn in this unit is not so 
great, you will have a chance to consolidate what you have studied 

so far. 


The letter ‘h’, of course, is a particularly time-consuming one, 
when you are writing it in longhand, and you have already learned 
how the PitmanScript initial ‘h’ is merely a dot at the beginning of the 
word, and a great help in taking more rapid notes. 


But you can save even more note-taking time by literally halving 
the letter ‘h’ in the combination consonants ‘ch’ and ‘th’, and by 
using a different, single letter for the ‘sh’ sound. 


By now, you have had sufficient practice in writing PitmanScript 


-A_} _— Cay cannot possibly mean ‘All Clinese look alike to 
me’. There is no such word as ‘Clinese’, and you wouldn’t write it 


that way if there were! In fact, the mysterious f. is half an aitch, 
which serves, with a letter ‘c’ in front of it, to make a new symbol 
for the ‘ch’ sound in PitmanScript. You save time by not writing the 


_ rv. part of the letter, and it still makes sense! The sentence reads: 
‘‘All Chinese look alike to me.” 


Practise writing the following ‘ch’ words, until the combination 
consonant comes fluently off your pen: 


TH (in 
PitmanScript) 
4 


J 
An 


attach 


branch 


- hi... chain 
ve ch i aa chapter 


fe eeeeeettttcttte cheese 


— nn chest 


oa chic 
a m 


joined to the end of it. Note, too, that . cf can stand for the 


consonants ‘tch’, as in: 


symbol in PitmanScript, YG. . Note here that the ./..... part 
of both this symbol and the last one is never used except in these two 


be confused with the special sign ~ a (to/too). Practise the 


following examples until you have mastered writing the UM. 


altogether taf bese bath or bathe 
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symbol: 


JOINING 
PitmanScript 
LETTERS 


TO co 
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_— —/ health MA... thread or third 


om /) oo eeeeeeteeeee healthy typ oeeeeeseees throat 
f 


pal “ee cesteevettee path U ML Noe thunder 
_ al . rather Uo. thus 


following these symbols are vot joined, but merely written close to 
the symbol. For example: 


bathed athlete then 


archer hatchet hatches 
Ht... de. lhZ.. UZ... Ue... 
chase cheese than thin thee 


SPECIAL 
SIGNS USED 
AS PART 
OF A WORD 


SPECIAL 
SIGN 


HUNDREDS, 
THOUSANDS 
AND 
MILLIONS 


as part of the words... loll. and q.s,_. ? This is quite 


permissible and a great time-saver, so l6ng as the special sign is used 
in its correct sense as part of the longer word. Two similar instances 


have already occurred; the word (‘nevertheless’ — Unit 3) 


and (‘into’ — Unit 4). 


Do not, ever, use a special sign to spell part of a word with which 


it has no connection. For example, to use f£. as ‘too-’ in 


or /.. as the ‘the-’ in Wee. could only lead to confusion. Use 
special signs in longer words only where the original meaning of the 
sign is there. 


The word ‘with’ in PitmanScript can be regarded as a special sign, for 
the vowel is never written. Like other special signs it can form part 
of a longer word: 


within without herewith 


Another very special and time-saving use for PitmanScript Y 1S 
as a sign for the word thousand when used after a figure. For 


stand for ‘sixth’ and ‘thirtieth’, and in the latter case you might like 


Uf 


to show the difference by raising the 
been done here. 


above the line, as has 


One-sixth and one-thirtieth can, of course, be quickly written in 


figures: % ; Lo 


For hundred, a stroke is written — for example: Be. 


(‘eight hundred’), and for million the letter _#.. gains an additional 


use and spares you the chore of writing all those 0’s! For example: 
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EXERCISE write and transcribe the following sentences. Keep the key covered 
FIVE until finished. 


KEY TO 1. The Chinese children gave a bunch of bright red roses to the lady 
EXERCISE teacher. 

2. We attach too much faith to our theory. 

3. The headmaster’s lunch-time speech amused all of the children. 

4. My father had much faith in life after death; a rather thin, healthy 
man, he used to preach in our chapel. 

5. The health-food chain store has opened a branch at the south end 
of Richmond Hill; we got the cheese and the peaches from them. 


THE Note, in the third sentence above, the word .. 


APOSTROPHE 


(headmaster’s). 


In most contexts there would be no confusion with headmasters (= 
more than one headmaster) and headmasters’ (= plural possessive). 
But if you think there might be doubt when reading your notes, there 
is nothing to prevent you from putting a very clear apostrophe ..“... 

in the appropriate place. 


For example: ..,.,.-- oo = 


(= headmasters’). 


WH (in So few words begin with these letters, and the difference in 
PitmanScript) pronunciation is generally so slight, that a letter @¢ on its own 
suffices to spell most of them. For example: 
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SH (in 
PitmanScript) 


te 1); wheel ee. 2) Ge while (or wile) 


where (or ware) WR sccteetevtsenees whip 


whether wh ccosreteseteen white 
(or weather) 


Note, however, the few ‘wh-’ oddities, which sound as if they begin 
with the letter “h’, and are spelled that way in PitmanScript: 


who whole wholly whom whose 
(or hole) (or holy) 


You have learned to write the small-circle .....¢..... for ordinary ‘s’ and 
‘ss’ sounds. Now you can save even more note-taking time by using 


just one letter — an ordinary, handwritten ..4.... — to stand for two 
letters normally used to denote the ‘sh’ sound. However, just in case 
your normal handwritten ‘s’ differs radically from that recommended 
by experienced PitmanScript writers, practise writing this easy 
symbol for the ‘sh’ sound: 


PBB LB IB ES BABB. BB BS, 


Next, increase your rapid-writing ability by practising to gain 


fluency with the following ‘sh’ words: 
Sp a sharp 


Aba. shore 
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SPELLING 
AS IT 
SOUNDS 


SUMMARY 
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PRACTICE 


shudder 9744... smash 
Ay en shut  —ss—“—sSS Wh... wish 


Once again, remember that you save time by writing phonetically, 
and that you can have more readable notes, once you have got into 
the way of phonetic writing, by ignoring European oddities such as 
‘champagne’ and ‘chauffeur’, and penning such words as they are 


A 


In this unit you have learned the three ‘combination consonants’ — 
the speedy PitmanScript way of writing ‘ch’, ‘th’ and ‘sh’ sounds. You 
have learned how to cope with initial ‘wh-’, been warned against 
misuse of the special signs that were given in Unit 1, and given a 
useful hint about apostrophes. You have also learned that, even if an 


‘sh’ sound is spelt differently, it can still be written as 4. in your 
rapid notes. 


Combine what you have learned in the first part of this unit with 
what you have learned since doing Exercise Five. Copy, transcribe 
and turn back into PitmanScript the following sentences — then check 
your final version against the original below. 


REVISION 


UNIT 1 


UNIT 2 


UNIT 3 


All of the words below have already been given at least once in the 


pages that you have studied so far. Consolidate what you have 


learned by writing them again in PitmanScript: 


and 
the 
to/too 


no 
noon 
can 
fun 
man 
gun 
on 
van 
at 
act 
cat 
mat 
but 
nut 


absent 
amusement 
broken 
maker 
market 


stamp 


member 
nerve 
never 
response 
beat 


adopt 
trade 
drain 
all 
ball 
call 
cold 


beef 
belief 
weird 
key 
ear 


put 


last 
land 
allot 
had 
has 
hard 
hat 
have 
horn 
horse 
hot 
hall 


case 
east 
eastern 
eat 


BB 
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UNIT 4 


else 
enable 
enclose 
enter 
esteem 
even 
event 
ever 
hem 
head 
help 
her 
excuse 
expand 
expense 
expert 
express 
extend 
extent 


die 
drive 
entire 
entitle 
evidence 
fix 

gift 

him 
incline 
increase 
ink 
insist 
intend 
interest 
it 

item 
itself 
kind 
kiss 

lie 


extreme 
exceed 
excel 
excellent 
except 
hour 
dame 
able 
apex 
estate 
fold 
gave 
hold 
home 
late 
nose 
open 
paper 
pose 


life 
line 

lip 
listener 
milk 
mine 
mistake 
mixer 
omit 
outfit 
outside 
printer 
rider 
river 
silk 
silver 
simple 
sister 
skin 
slip 
solid 
stiff 


save 
tame 
taste 
token 
vote 
wafer 
across 
attend 
bottle 
cart 
class 
handle 
honest 
long 
lost 

lot 
observe 
park 
partner 


time 
tint 
tired 
tripper 
winter 
wire 
wise 
bill 
bite 
died 
dinner 
live 
file 
fine 
mill 
pine 
Pip 
ride 
tin 
tile 
trip 
dial 


plot 
sand 
softer 
spotless 
topless 
totter 
us 

use 

cut 
pure 
assume 
secure 
student 
cruel 
nude 
fusses 
fuses 


bright 
fight 
guide 
guile 
guild 
higher 
my 
myself 
rhyme 
style 
bail 
claim 
drain 
fare 
grain 
hair 
impair 
mail 
nail 
pair 
praise 
rain 


UNIT 5 


stain 
tail 
appoint 
boil 
coin 
system 
lyric 
type 
tyre 

by 


brush 
cash 
fish 
rush 
shade 
shake 
sham 
shame 
sharp 
shore 
she 
sheep 
shelf 
ship 
shop 
show 
shudder 
shut 
smash 
wish 
champagne 


yard 
yeast 
yes 
yet 
yolk 
York 
angry 
apply 
baby 
berry 
body 
carry 
county 
delivery 
duty 
early 


chauffeur 
issue 
tissue 
attach 
branch 
chain 
chapter 
cheap 
cheese 
chest 
chief 
child 
children 
chin 
inch 
lunch 
march 
much 
peach 
perch 
preach 


every 
fully 
happy 
hardly 
hurry 
lady 
lately 
latterly 
liberty 
likely 
mainly 
merely 
muddy 
nearly 
orderly 


partly 


speech 
such 
teacher 
catch 
itch 
latch 
match 
stitch 
altogether 
bath 
both 
berth 
death 
earth 
faith 
father 
health 
healthy 
path 
rather 
rhythm 


penny 
presently 
properly 
property 
ready 
sentry 
sorry 
study 
supply 
unlikely 
usually 
vary 
very 


smooth 
than 
then 
theory 
they 
thin 
together 
tooth 
wheel 
when 
where 
whether 
while 
whilst 
whip 
white 
who 
whole 
wholly 
whom 
whose 
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OMISSION 
OF SHORT 
VOWELS 


UNIT 6 
Short vowels and 
singie letters 


icur now nearly half-way through, and making good progress in 
mastering PitmanScript as an aid to rapid note-taking. But did you 
think that the first ‘word’ in this paragraph was a printer’s error? 
Look at it again. Try ‘spelling it out’ and carrying on, reading aloud, 
for the next few words. Got it? Yes, four letters for four words — “‘I 
see you are’’! 

Look, next, at the following sentence. Do you recognize it? 


Yes, it’s our old friend from Unit 1, now fully PitmanScripted. 
Written out fully, in longhand, it contains 58 letters: 


Light Ob. the women and tha children, and. four of 7 


the mon, tro, Came to Aco me. 


The PitmanScript version contains only 27 letters, symbols and signs, 
less than half the number of longhand letters, and many of them, 
individually, much speedier than the longhand letters they represent. 
Note, too, that this sentence was not specially ‘cooked up’ to prove 
a point. In fact, it probably shows a less-than-average saving of 
note-taking time, compared with a sentence containing longer words. 
So carry on learning some new time-saving techniques! 


In Unit 3 you learned that, except where it was an initial letter of a 
word, a short “e’ could be omitted. But many other short vowels — 
particularly those in words of more than one syllable — can also be 
omitted and still leave a ‘skeleton’ of consonant sounds that is 


a short ‘1’ and a short ‘e’ can be safely left out. In the singular, 
‘woman’, the first short ‘00’ vowel can also be omitted, but the ‘a’ 


should be written wherever the plural might be mistaken for the 


The additional saving of time by vot writing similar short vowels 
can be considerable, as the following everyday examples show. Copy 


and transcribe these Mn. words, and try to do the transcription 
without first looking at the key: 
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ability 
absolutely 
activity 
actual 
admit 
advertise 
afford 
again 
anzmal 
arithmetic 
atticle 
assist 
benefit 
breakfast 


business 


catalogue 
chocolate 
collect 


common 


comparison 


consider 
contrary 
customer 
definitely 
demand 
develop 
director 
electric 
endeavour 


estimate 


familiar 


for (or fore) 
firm (or form) 
forward 
furnish 
harmony 
hospital 
human 
important 
improvement 
instrument 
library 
literature 
mathematical 


méasurement 


THE SHAPE 
OF WORDS 


musical 
normal] 
north 
occur 
opportunity 
ordinary 
ornament 
outwards 
particular 
personal 
pleasure 


polztzcal 


possible 
president 
probable 
profit 
punishment 
purposely 
recommend 
remarkable 
return 
secretary 
shirt (or short) 


shortly 


standard 
structure 
sufficient 
suitable 
telegram 
territory 
third 
turn 
university 
upon 
will 


with 


Mention was made earlier of a ‘skeleton’ of consonant sounds, and 
by now you are probably beginning to recognize some words minus 
the ‘flesh’ of their vowels as easily as when spelt in full. With the vast 
majority of words, it is the consonants which make them instantly 


recognizable — the word :' 


above seems a very good example 


— and the context which tells which of the very few identically 
outlined words is meant. 


You would, for example, be extremely unlikely to confuse the 
word ‘shirt’ with ‘short’ when the vowels are omitted. But if there is 
any likelihood of trouble when transcribing or reading your notes, 
there is nothing to prevent you from inserting the appropriate ‘i’ or 
‘o’, and writing any other word more fully to avoid confusion. In 
fact, you should write the vowel sound (apart from short ‘e’) in most 
single-syllable words, for their consonant shape is generally less 


distinctive. 


On the other hand, with practice you might find that you use 
some words so often that you can make an even shorter version — even 
a personal abbreviation. A shirt manufacturer, for instance, might use 
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‘GOLDEN 
RULE’ 
NUMBER 
THREE 


EXERCISE 
SIX 


the word ‘shirt’ so often that he could write the single symbol ..... 
for it, and read his notes without difficulty! But this is, of course, a 
matter related to your own subject and needs, and cannot be laid 
down in general terms. 


Practice will, however, give you more feeling for the shape of 
words, and tell which are the really essential bits for recognition, and 
where you can trim to suit your needs. You will be helped in this by 
bearing in mind the two ‘Golden Rules’ that you were given in Units 
3 and 4 (always write the first sound of a word, and always write the 


This rule stresses the flexibility of the PitmanScript system — the 
fact that it is extremely adaptable to suit the needs of the individual 
user. It is, simply, 


WRITE AS MUCH — OR AS LITTLE — AS YOU NEED TO, 
IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO READ YOUR NOTES 


Write and transcribe the following sentences. Keep the key covered 
until finished. 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


SINGLE 
LETTERS 
THAT 
‘SPELL’ 
WORDS 


be/bee 


OL... 
sea/see 


1. We do definitely demand the opportunity to improve upon our 
firm’s ordinary profits. 

2. The library catalogue lists all important literature on electrical 
measurement. 

3. Our firm’s president considers it possible to do business with 
important customers in the territory to the north of here. 

4. The third telegram actually came whilst we were at breakfast; it 
informed us of the return of our secretary from her business trip. 

5. I regret I cannot play those particular musical instruments. 


Just suppose — by a wild stretch of the imagination — that the words 
‘I see you are” had been telephoned to the printer as an addition at 
the beginning of the first paragraph of this unit, and that whoever 
took the message wrote it in the shortest way he knew — hence the 
quickest way. As “icur’’. 

Maybe he wasn’t thinking about what the message meant, in terms 
of the printed word, but if he had been asked to read back the 
‘addition’, he would have said it perfectly — to the ears of the person 
in the publishers who had telephoned him! 

The possibility of any printer making such an error is virtually nil, 
but the time-saving potential in using such single letters when taking 
notes is very great indeed. 


Working through the alphabet, the first ‘word-spelling’ letter is ‘b’. 


So you can use PitmanScript ft _ as a quick way of writing the 
verb ‘be’ or the noun ‘bee’. 


The letter ....C.... can stand for the verb ‘see’, or the nouns ‘see’ 
(the area of administration of a bishop) or ‘sea’. 


PitmanScript ©... is, of course, the pronoun ‘I’, but it can also 
‘spell’ the noun ‘eye’. 


The exclamation ‘oh’ or the verb ‘owe’ can both be shortened to 


a single letter .@.... 


A rather special case, however, is the letter ‘r’. It has been stressed 


so to make your notes crystal clear you revert to a handwritten 


.©... for the verb ‘are’. 
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vou/ewe/yew 
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NOTE — 
HAND- 
WRITTEN 


SPECIAL 
SIGNS 
for will 
shall 


Second person ‘you’ can, as in ‘icur’ above, be represented by the 


stand for the much less common words ‘ewe’ or ‘yew’). 


And, finally, 7 ia is ‘why’ when said aloud or quickly noted 
down. 


With practice, the use of these single-letter words will save you 
much time. They are not too hard to learn — you are probably 
already familiar with the phrase .. @U... (= I owe you) — and you 
might well master them now by making up whole phrases and 
sentences of them, and the special signs that you learned in Unit 1. 


Examples are: 


Oh, we see you are! Why do we owe you? From you to me. 


keg AM mm 


I] see you put me. You owe me. Do you not owe me? 


Mey WY . Foo 


I do not see why we are not to put to sea. 


Practise linking them in meaningful groups, as above. 


As with all other letters, different people write the letter ‘r’ in 


different ways. Although 7%. is used in this book, it is equally 


writing this letter with a small loop might lead to confusion with 
PitmanScript .......... So, if you do not already do so, you would be 
advised to form ‘r’ in one of the two ways shown above. 


Three words in which the short vowels are always omitted are ‘for’, 
‘will’ and ‘shall’, and since you never write the vowels in these very 
common words, they can be regarded, in PitmanScript, as having 


special signs for them. Note that f can be used as part of 
longer words, for example: 


SUMMARY 


PRACTICE 


poe _ forbear Ke ote forget 


BK eee forbid fey ecu forgive 
BM cote forfeit fm _ forward 

and that it can also stand for the syllable ‘fore’ in words like: 
Ah ee before fem _ foreman 
fen _ forearm : frmoe ce foremost 


forename 


forecast 


[om ae foreclose fr a forestall 
He a forefather Hy, a therefore 


In this unit you have learned that many short vowels can be omitted 
without loss of legibility in your notes, and that some words are 
instantly recognizable by their consonants alone. ‘Golden Rule’ 
Number Three gave a guide on writing as much, or as little, as you 
need to write in order to be able to read and transcribe your own 
notes. You also studied the seven single letters that ‘spell’ common 
words, and learned the three special signs for ‘for’, ‘will’ and ‘shall’. 


Make sure that you have mastered what you have learned so far by 
copying and transcribing the following sentences. Gain additional 
practice, working from your transcription, by turning them back into 
PitmanScript in the form of negative statements, questions, or 

future tenses using ‘shall’ and ‘will’.* 
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REVISION 


Any weaknesses revealed when doing Exercise Six or the practice 
sentences above should be thoroughly revised by reference to the 
unit concerned. Make especially sure that you can use and link the 
special signs given in Unit 1 as fluently as the single-letter words 
given in this unit. 


COMMON 


there/their 


this 


UNIT 7 
The €9 most-used 
English words 


Astoundingly, a mere 69 English words are used so frequently that 
they account for no less than 50% of all words used in ordinary, 
non-scientific, non-technical or non-commercial speech. And, such 
has been your progress, you have rather less than 16% left to learn! 

The “‘rather less’’ is because you have already learned the basic 
letters involved in writing all of them, and the odd % derives from 
two common words that are pronounced identically and written 
identically in PitmanScript. But, enough of arithmetic — and to 
work! 


5, can also stand on its own feet, solo, as a special sign for that. 
Which means that you are now able to take note of singular 


demonstratives, such as LO aX st, _ m.. (That man hit me) and 
relative clauses such as — to give an absurdly simple example — 


and their — which we referred to above. The vowels in each word 


are ignored, and both are written as . 


Memorize the following sentence — and the way that it is written 
in PitmanScript — and you will remember all three: 


a. fot. . ma U Lew w UL. 


This boy told the men that their wives were there. 
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WORDS 


THE 


INDEFINITE 
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ARTICLE 


EXERCISE 
SEVEN 


If you have been using the PitmanScript you have already learned, or 
have been making up other sentences for additional practice, you 
have no doubt been wondering how to write two extremely common 
parts of the verb ‘to be’. 


Well, there is no need to write the ‘1’ in is. A simple circle ....2.... 
suffices. 


From there, it is logical to write the pronoun his by simply putting 
an ‘h’ dot before the circle: ...°9...., 


Lastly, in this little group of words, is the past tense was. It is 
written: ..W?.. 


Knowing these valuable little words will vastly increase your 
ability to write rapidly in PitmanScript — of which you have already 
acquired a really impressive vocabulary! 


A stroke saved without loss of legibility means more rapid notes. 
So, although some fond parents get quite upset when they hear their 


A QE nnn or .Q..O\ ref, PitmanScript 


users save time and still write readably by not adding the final ‘n’. 


toddlers saying: 


The letter ...&..... does duty for both ‘a’ and ‘an’. 


You have now reached the stage where both your PitmanScript 
vocabulary and your fluency in writing PitmanScript should enable 
you to ‘take note’ of the following sentences. Do not look at the 
PitmanScript key below until you have completed this exercise — 
which contains no words that have not already been given. 

1. He was very angry, as all four of his children came home late. 
They were sorry, but he sent them up to their rooms as a 
punishment. 

2. Is it possible to study political theory at this university, for it is 
very important to me and my main interest in life? 

3. Did he not say that an endeavour was to be made to find out why 
their last delivery was so late? Why did he not do this? 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


4. Which of the three articles about our late president do you 


consider has the most human interest, and why? 

5. When was it that we were to see that chocolate firm’s director, 
and with whom were we to go? We had a telegram about it whilst 
you were at lunch, I believe. 


2. 0...bn,... PRET... TO i ee MAS 
MLO oe bp - ON ,) a) Al Ale he 4! Ce 


3. Sot €..... th, Ua... ON oes ee uN (a i ne 


When checking your PitmanScript against this key, remember that 
the really dangerous error is a breaking of “Golden Rule’ One or Two. 
To have written more letters than are given here is not wrong, and if 
you have written anything shorter and can still read your own 
PitmanScript, then that too is permissible. 


Nothing too difficult here, for you learned the use of single letter 


t. (= be) in Unit 6, and the participle been can logically be 


written as £. + fo = K. . 


Would generally has a very short vowel sound, and the ‘I’ is, of 
course, completely silent. So, omitting a short vowel (which, again, 


you learned of in Unit 6), it is quickly written as WM. . 
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POSSESSIVE  PitmanScript your is formed along the same lines as a . It is 


Aue simply the single letter oo (= you) plus the final .\—~%.. sound. 
your Remember that you can make the difference between ‘your’ and 
) 
‘you're’ by writing the latter .4/7~... The apostrophe is to disting- 
uish it from WI (= you are). 
COM- Although it generally has a long vowel sound, more is written, for 
PARATIVE 
the sake of speed, as: My. 
more 


HOW THE Being of an intelligent and inquiring mind, you might have wondered 
SYSTEM why some letters are written in ordinary longhand, and others in 
WORKS special PitmanScript symbols, why you are told that it is best to do 
this, and best to do that, etc., etc. The reasons why are interesting, 
and extremely well thought out, but to give explanations at every 
turn would hardly help you to learn to take speedy notes, and would 
make this book a great deal longer. 


However, a brief example of how, with proper use, PitmanScript 
prevents ambiguities, need not take up too much space. In general, 
of course, it is advisable to write any vowel sound other than short 
‘e’ where it occurs in a single-syllable word; but with what, for 


example, could you possibly confuse | M+ > Hardly with ‘mar’, 
even supposing you had omitted the short ‘a’ — for ‘mar’ is a verb, and 
‘more’ a comparative adjective, and you would normally write the 
identically-sounding (but much less common) word ‘moor’ more 


fully, as in. 2AM_“(= Exmoor, the area of National Park in North 
Devon). The short-vowel combinations ‘mir’, ‘mor’ and ‘mur’ are 


‘non-words’; ‘mire’ would be written Mh or MMM «: 


‘mere’ as M_....; ‘mare’ or ‘mayor’ as A_. (again, with or 
without a dot). The word ‘myrrh’, apart from being a noun, is of 
such exceeding rarity that it scarcely merits a mention. There remains 
the syllable ‘mer’ — and if the words ‘more maids’ get transcribed 
into ‘mermaids’, then verily thou hast linked where thou shouldst 
not have! 
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COMMON 
WORDS 
COMMONLY 
SPELT 


THE 69 
MOST-USED 
WORDS 


Now, to increase your PitmanScript potential far beyond a mere 50% 
of everyday speech, here are the remaining four of the 69 most-used 
words. 

These four are grouped together because they are all ‘spelt’ in 
PitmanScript as they are said, and not as they are ordinarily written 
or printed. 


The first is fe. (= now), the ‘ou’ spelling being the way of 


writing the ‘ou’ sound, which, in the word ‘now’, happens to be spelt 
‘ow’ in the normal (but inconsistent) English. 


The word ..W2.... is, as far as PitmanScript spelling is concerned, 
in the same family as .__,.., with the letter “h’ being omitted as in 


other ‘wh-’ words (Unit 5). 


Following ‘Golden Rule’ Number One, the first short ‘e’ sound of 
‘any’ is written; and the final ‘y’ is, of course, a short dash, written in 


Finally, and oddest of all, is the phonetic rendering of ‘one’ — as, 
for example, in the sentence ‘One hears that there is trouble brewing 


in Mongolia’. You write it in PitmanScript as wy... . Remember, 
however, that the word ‘one’ has an even greater use as a numeral, 


and that is is often quicker and more correct to write the figure..7.... 
But make sure that your figure 1 ois distinguishable from A... (the). 


You can, incidentally, write the combination word ‘anyone’ by 
linking together the last two words that you have learned, dropping 


the vowel dash from ‘any’ on the way. Thus .&7..00..-......... (= anyone). 


Note that the ‘Practice’ section of this unit is particularly 
important. It gives sentences which include all of the last 16% 
most-common words that you have learned in this unit. 


This list of most-used words is the result of research by Dr. Godfrey 
Dewey at Harvard University in the 1920s. His complete list of 69 
words is as follows: 


the, of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, I, for, be, was, 
as, you, with, he, on, have, by, not, at, this, are, 
we, his, but, they, all, or, which, will, from, had, 


has, one, our, an, been, no, their, there, were, so, 
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SUMMARY 


PRACTICE 


my, if, me, what, would, who, when, him, them, her, 
war, your, any, more, now, its, time, up, do, out, 
can, than, only, she, made. 

Or, to recapitulate in PitmanScript: 


00, ie, tall, 0. 6, sau, Sit, Mey Ory Mb Py cose 


0, dit, Ula, An, 0, Ly. My fy, sosssttstene 


Mth, Uf, AN, W200, 0 clan, Um, 7, a 


Make 1,000,000% sure that you know them all! 


A very important unit, this; even though you have increased your 
PitmanScript vocabulary by comparatively few words, they are 
extremely important ones — the last that remained for you to learn 
of the 69 most-used words in the English language. The words you 


learned were: UF, LL Ub cho, 0, Ww h, AW, — 


Write, transcribe and translate back into PitmanScript the following 
sentences. Gain additional practice by turning positive sentences into 
negative ones and questions, and vice versa. * 


REVISION 


9... 


10.:0.%. won... VE a, by ea, 0? Ae £ 
11.0.4. Ur a QAO. ut nA y lhe 


12... byef. Wy. 40 _ TU, f 


Go back over any points that have caused you any difficulty, and 
make sure that you are thoroughly familiar with the 69 common 
words before proceeding to the next unit. 


SHORT DASH 
FOR FINAL 
VOWEL 
SOUNDS 


(e.g, boroughi 
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UNITS _ 
Fasy ways With 
evil vowel sounds 


The sheer, evil inconsistency of ‘normal’ English spelling is well 
illustrated by the following non-rhyming ‘limerick’, in which the 
same pair of vowels is used for no less than seven quite different 
sounds: 


There was an old lady from the borough of Slough 
Who endlessly complained of a terrible cough. 

Her doctor thought, though 

It does pain her right through, 

If she would only smoke less she would be well enough. 


It must surely make one wonder, at times, how one ever learned to 
spell at all! However, English vowel sounds can be spelled consistently 
by writing them as they are said. This — wherever the sound of a 
vowel needs to be indicated — is the PitmanScript way. 


So, ignoring the totally irrelevant letters ‘gh’ in these ‘limerick’ 
words, let us now see how it is done. 


The very short final dash, written in the same direction as the last 
letter or stroke of a multisyllabic word, and used as a quick way of 
writing a final ‘-y’, was given in Unit 4. Note that it can also be used 
as a symbol for other final vowels. 


short vowel omitted to save even more note-taking time. Other 
final-vowel words are: 


at i ceeeteee ago te sect below or bellow 


7 il _ apree tue _ bureau 
Qu 

AA on. avenue - oe... cafe 

Oa. away COM _-.. camera 


FAMILIAR _ If the word ‘data’, given in Unit 2, were not very familiar to you, it 


DOUBLE would be advisable to write it , so that you would understand 


VOWEL ay 
ENDINGS: _ it instantly when transcribing your notes. On the other hand, should 


PLURALS you use it a lot, a final dash vowel would serve: Ne . The 


. 
advisability of spelling out the final vowel where there is any 


likelihood of difficulty or confusion is, of course, an application of 
‘Golden Rule’ Number Three. 

In the case of a familiar word that has two final vowel sounds, 
eto be indicated by two short dashes. For example, Sa 
= radio). 


A small-circle ‘s’ can be added to the short disjoined dash to form 


a plural or other ‘s’ ending. For example, au a (= avenues), 


THE OU In PitmanScript, the letters OU... always stand for the vowel 


SOUND 
sound in the word account Au * , and are used to represent that 


.@t:... sound wherever it occurs and however it is spelled in standard 


(asin Slough) English spelling. The word how, for example, is written.'OUL.... , 


and Slough (minus its silent gh, of course), conforms: Qa 
Other examples are: 

oul eee mouth 

Me ce oteeteeeeeees now 

UA out 


CUA. however 
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COUGH AND Leaving aside, for the moment, the oddity of the first ‘gh’ being 
THOUGH pronounced as ‘f’, the ‘ou’ spellings in these two are, respectively, a 
short and a long ‘o’. These letters you have already learned to cope 
with in Unit 3 — where necessary indicating a long ‘o’ by placing a 
dot over it. In the case of ‘though’, lack of a dot could hardly cause 


confusion, so it is written Yo... ‘Cough’ is shortened — and more 


logically written — in PitmanScript as Of. 


THE AU Once again, PitmanScript does not have the wild idiosyncracies of 


SOUND 


standard English spelling, and the letters .@4&.. are used to write 


any sound like the ‘au’ in caught. So what the old lady’s doctor 


(as in caught) really did was Ua. . Other examples of UL. are: 


ay) a, seve author pe law 
Uk A, authority Uke. cece ee eee eens ought 


mR cevteeeteees sought 
ate beeen eeeeeens taught Or taut 


-y- Water 


in words like , and it is used consistently to write that sound, 
even in those incongruous words where ‘normal’ English demands 


(as in smooth) different letters: 


go lose (or loose) a ceeteeeeetees soup 
00 who 
OOM. whom 


But note that the ‘limerick’ word through, and words like blue, screw 
and grew, which are not multisyllabic but have more than one conso- 


nant sound, can be written — and clearly read — as kha Xenon 
CT _*. and G—~... Shoe, however, must be written .4402.. , 
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UNSTRESSED 
OO 


U SOUNDS 


Occasionally ‘oo’ might be unstressed and pronounced as a short 
vowel. In such instances you can omit it in your notes. Two common 


examples are Ak, and . -- (= book and look). 


The letter ‘u’, as you have probably noticed, has two quite distinct 
sounds: the short ‘u’ in Ally. and the long ‘u’ (with a ‘y’ sound 


before it) in Me... You learned, in Unit 3, how to differentiate 
the long ‘u’ sound with a dot, where necessary, but there are words 
in the English language — containing both short and long ‘u’ sounds 
— where the spelling is little guide to the actual pronunciation. 


The last ‘limerick’ example was of. . Others, showing the usual 
illogical variety, are: 


bo ire govern 


another income 


Aig. ooceveveeee beautiful 


Aum. veceeeeeee: become 
tow voceeceeeeees blood 


_ GUM come 


Mm oceeeeeee couple 


Men veveeesaeeees cousin 


... discover 


ly becceeeettetesensees does 
yp estes double 
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EXERCISE 
EIGHT 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


Um. some or sum My. ees usual 


| ae view 
i, a won or one 
wonder 
trouble WU _.......... worry 
Note: The lightly sounded ‘i’ in words like Q_. _ (= previous) 


and @_Af, (= serious) need not be represented in PitmanScript. 
In taking note of many of the words with short ‘u’ sounds you can, 


of course, omit the .&..... For example: tum. (= become), 


Item no. 1 in this exercise is to write the ‘limerick’ in PitmanScript. 
Items nos. 2-5 are to be done as before, without looking at the key 
before completion. 

2. The committee will follow your endeavours with interest, but it 
cannot allow you any sums of money from its income until you 
can furnish enough data on your discovery. 

3. Bill’s mother is to do a double turn this Friday on his usual 
musical show, which is to be sent out live on ‘Radio Review’. 

4. The author’s daughter taught mathematics for seventeen months 
in the north of the territory; she was, however, none too happy 
there, though the country was very beautiful and the children 
whom she taught in class were sharp enough. 


5. There are so many views on this theory that no-one can seriously 
say which particular one it would be suitable to recommend. 


THE THREE 
A SOUNDS 


_ Ae... 


(as in plait 
aunt or feint) 


PHONETIC E 


In PitmanScript the letter .&... is used, where the vowel has to be 
written, to represent the short ‘a’ in bat, the longer ‘a’ in ark and the 
long ‘a’ in came (the last being dotted wherever confusion with a 
similar short ‘a’ word might arise). However, ‘normal’ English 
spelling sometimes employs additional and unexpected letters to 
represent these sounds. For example: 


Kx ccctesseesees aunt or ant ne, ee eee heart or hart 


fe sees faint or feint af soot laugh 


meas guarantee Pm ee plait 
7 a veteeee. guard we vocceeuesteeeen: weigh 


There are some words which are spelt as if they had a long ‘e’, 
whereas in reality the sound is short. Such short vowels are omitted 


wherever possible in PitmanScript. For example: —7y- pe ; 
“Yes (health, learn, leather). One common word has the letters 
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‘eo’ pronounced as long ‘e’ — but writing it phonetically in 


PitmanScript should not trouble most pp ce ! 


| SOUNDS _ English spelling contorts itself in many ways to spell what is simply 
tt. @Short or long ‘i’ sound. Examples are: 


short or long te, ee busy 
(however spelt) 
tt ceevesetenees buy or by 


Ga ne _ guide 1 an violent 


—~T cette . light Y Tm, /.... violin 
Md might or mite es Nee writ 


O SOUNDS _ Both long and short ‘o’ sounds, too, can be oddly spelt in English. 
0.0. Of.C....9.., (or ‘coarse’!), even an oddly spelt short ‘o’ can be 


short or long omitted, but some of the other varieties are given below: 


(however spelt) a . because Ao... show 
RAN ne boat eer 5 EE slow 
QO coal On so or sew 
AL... coat OT. sole or soul 


MR» ccceeees co-operate Uy» ee throat 


SUMMARY ~ well, this unit was about phonetics, and how to write vowel sounds 
consistently, when it is necessary to write them. You learned how the 
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short, disjoined dash could be used to indicate any final vowel sound, 
and how two final dashes represent a double final vowel. Examples 


were given of odd, standard English spellings of the sounds .OU.,, 
Aa, 00, hy kk... all, we O and 0 


PRACTICE write, transcribe and translate back into PitmanScript the following 
sentences. For additional practice, turn positive sentences into 
negative ones, and questions, as before. 


Note how many short vowels have been omitted from common words 
in the above sentences — for example oe. (= can), 


(= government). 


Note also that ‘says’ in the last sentence is — quite correctly — written 


.. QD..... . 
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REVISION 


Go back over all the examples given in this unit of odd English 
spellings, and make sure that you can write these words consistently 
in PitmanScript. Write them first, and then check your PitmanScript 
version against that in this book. Watch out for mistakes in 
phoneticizing vowels, but remember it is not a mistake to write words 
more fully than they are given here, nor to write them shorter — 
providing that you yourself can read what you have written! 


‘HARD’ AND 
‘SOFT’ C 


hard ‘c’ 


(e.g. public) 


soft ‘c’ 
(e.g. publicity) 


UNITS 
Consonants 
with quirks 


Quirky consonants, such as ‘gh’ pronounced as ‘f’, and silent gb, have 
already been encountered. There are, however, a few more of them 
lurking around, so now is the time to take a quick look at all the 
other ones in the alphabet, and to see what tricks they get up to in 
standard English spelling. 

Letter ‘b’ seems to behave itself. Or does it, always? No, it is 


The letter ‘c’, of course, has two distinct sounds, as well as 
standing for the words ‘sea’ or ‘see’ in PitmanScript. 


A ‘hard’ “c’ — that is, one pronounced like letter ‘k’ — is written as 


&....in PitmanScript. Numerous examples have already been given. 


Note, however, that when it is followed by ‘k’ in ordinary spelling, 
the letter ‘c’ alone represents the ‘ck’ sound. For example: 


clock cock lock luck pick rock shock = sick — stack. 


Soft ‘c’ sounds like PitmanScript ....., so that letter is used to 
represent it, no matter where it occurs in the word. For example: 


Ap be cueeeeeseees accept RCH ce teceeeeeees circus 


mn ee acid ae Levvvveteeeteeecee city 
Cafe, Sa capacity confidence 


centre difference. 


RAL. certain 


evidence 
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‘HARD’ CH 


‘HARD’ AND 
‘SOFT’ G 


soft ‘g’ 
(e.g. age) 
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importance 


instance 


6 ice insurance 


Some scientific and other words contain letters ‘ch’ with a ‘hard’ ‘c’ 
pronunciation. In such words the ‘ch’ is written as it sounds — as 


PitmanScript ..C.... For example, Me AM,» Lite H-. 


(chemical, chemist, Christian). 


After ‘c’, the letters ‘d’, ‘e’ and ‘f’ seem to have been covered quite 


well, so we move on to letter ‘g’. 


‘Hard’ ‘g’, asin .. Qe... (gave) needs no further explanation, but, 
like ‘c’, the letter ‘g’ has a ‘soft’ form. It sounds like the letter ‘)’ and 


it is written as, — without a dot, to save extra note-taking 


time! Make a real effort to remember this particular phonetic form, 
> ¢ 9) 


for the ‘soft’ ‘g’ is quite a common sound. A few representative 
examples are: 


acknowledge engineer 
carriage exchange 
change general 
charge geology 
college geometry 
damage hygiene 


danger imagine 


edge language 


engage large 


engine manager (or manger) 


FRENCH G 
AND 
SILENT G 


marriage fy seoceetsttee postage 
message . jp“ lege 


mileage range 
oblige < registration 
orange religion 
original stage 
package ., Strange 


: wa ecenn page R esses suggest 


Copy these words and learn them now. Note that the “d’ in 
words like acknowledge and edge is not written. 


If you wish, you can indicate a soft French ‘g’ in your notes by using 


the letter 4 _ . The sound occurs in a few cross-Channel ‘borrowed 


words’ such as tea. (barrage), we (garage) 


pronounce such words in the French way or with a normal English 


soft ‘g’ — you can write them with a a . For example: tay ; 


Remember, too, that ‘g’ can be a silent letter, as in the gh limerick 


an,» Au. and fern. (gnash, gnat, gnaw and gnome) 


for these less usual words. 


Continuing through the alphabet, the letter ‘h’ used initially has 
already been covered, and it remains only to give an example of its 


use in the middle of a word: LL”. (behind). The letter 
‘j-without-a-dot’ has already been mentioned, and naturally the 
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CONSONANT 
K 


(used only 
where sounded, 
and not 
immediately 
preceded by ‘c’) 


THE SILENT 
“KNIGHT’ 
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self-same 7 a also serves in words normally written with that 


letter, such as: 


conjure, injury, jewel, judge, judgment, justice, objective. 


The letter ‘k’ might seem totally unnecessary in a system where 


this is where PitmanScript bends slightly to the prevailing wind of 
inconsistent English spelling — and thereby makes mastery of 
PitmanScript a little easier, and accurate reading of your notes a less 


time-consuming activity. An ordinary handwritten .“ is used to 
represent the sound so spelled when it is not immediately preceded 
by ‘c’. The following examples should show you how and why: 


ak. ark jor a joke 


Yes, you need neither context nor dotted vowels to choose between 
word-pairs like: arc/ark, clock/cloak, cock/coke, Mick/Mike, etc. 


The letter ‘k’, like several other ‘stiff-upper-lipped’ English letters, is 
sometimes never uttered. In which case, you don’t write it. Examples 
are: ./.... a _/ An. (the silent knight) and the following: 


Ry hy Afs Por Yds _ po pf... pores fo 


knee, knew, knife, knit, knot, know, knowledge, known. 


EXERCISE 
NINE 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 


The letter ‘I’ is occasionally silent — as it is in these four common 


phoneticizing of the vowels, as given in Unit 8. 


Which brings us to ‘m’ and ‘n’. Neither is a particularly remarkable 
letter of the alphabet; so, before we go further, let us break for an 
exercise! 


‘Take note’ of the following sentences. They contain some words 
that have not been given in the lists of examples, etc., but which you 
should find no difficulty in writing if you apply the principles you 
have learned. 

1. The manager of our sales office has had to put his car into the 
garage for repairs. He had a crash on the dual carriageway between 
Loughborough and here, but luckily he was not hurt. 

2. ‘Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is man.”’ 
(Alexander Pope, ‘An Essay on Man’.) 

3. Relativity theory implies that matter and energy are fundamentally 
the same, and that it is possible to convert one into the other. 

4. As from today, any student at this university can take a monthly 
general knowledge test. The idea, however, is not to test you, but 
rather to test the tests, which are to be put into use elsewhere. 
Please co-operate! 

5. In his capacity of chorus master at the opera, he built up the 
confidence of everybody there. It was, therefore, strange that he 
was known to be unhappy in his private life. 


PH, PN AND 
PS SPELLINGS 
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[Loom ote AG, SUNY, og Ne 
an one Lyk, dg, ote cage poe a ‘ 
Bs Gt tog Me 0, Ope, be 


Note, in this key, how it has been possible to omit many vowels 
and to leave long vowels undotted. The context tells you what is meant. 
If your note included more vowels it is not incorrect — remember 


‘Golden Rule’ Number Three — but you will gain speed by writing 
the shortest possible form of a word wherever you can. 
Note also that, when linking, you can leave out the dot for ‘hb’. 


For example, ca (=hebada), CU. (= be was not), 


(= be built up the). 


Generally, the letter ‘p’ causes little trouble, but note that 
PitmanScript saves time and writes phonetically, and that ‘ph’ is 


invariably written as f . For example: 


pte pf foe, proper PY 


geography, graphic, phase, philosophy, photograph. 


Initial ‘pn-’ and ‘ps-’ are also written as they sound: 


pneumatic, pneumonia, psalm, pseudo-, psychology. 


Note, too, the silent ‘p’ in: .\@a.. (‘receipt’). 


THE LETTER = The totally unnecessary ‘u’ which follows this letter in ‘normal’ 
Q - spelling is never written in PitmanScript. For example: 


- / CV consequence foo quality 


\ 


Fa. equal 


_ equipment 
frequent 
inquiry 
ne liquid G oe quite or quiet 
ef ce qualify Gs _ quote 
Z 
Most writers would use ....... in the very few words where It is 


actually pronounced as hard ‘c’, for — like the letter ‘k’ — it zs an aid 


to legibility. Compare, for example: che and ch (check 
and cheque). 


‘PERSONAL’ J It is also possible to use the letter iy . — or any other letter, for 
SPECIAL 


SIGNS that matter — as a special sign for a word that occurs frequently in 
your notes, or in a particular piece of note-taking. Just, for example, 
as the hypothetical garment manufacturer in Unit 6 might have used 


A... for shirt. Such g -word’ signs might stand for query, question, 


quotient, etc., and whether or not to abbreviate to this extent is 
entirely up to you! 


RH AND WR The letter ‘r’ has already been made the subject of ‘Golden Rule’ 
SPELLINGS Number Two (Unit 4), and words like the following conform to the 
“write the first sound” edict of “Golden Rule’ Number One: 


_ Ne, re ae 


rhapsody, rhesus, rhinoceros, wrinkle, wrist, writer. 
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S AND Z You have long been using the circle ..e.... to stand for the sound of 
SOUNDS the letter ‘z’ — for example, in ...8.... and ..%... (pronounced hiz 
_e, and haz) — so why not continue doing this in other words where 


, 7 the ‘z’ sound occurs? Examples are: 
circle ‘s’ for 


a advise fre bee teeeee . physical 
(e.g. size) 


~~ cocecteeeeetee doze fre coe physics 


' fur oc presume 
eg en SCISSOFS 


ef, size 
MQ zest 
a eee Zionist 
OO. ZOO 


Why not, indeed? In fact four of the examples given can be spelled 
with an ‘s’ anyway, in normal English (memorise, mechanise, merchan- 
dise and organise), and there are many similar ‘-1ze’/‘ise’ words. 

Note, however, that some PitmanScript users prefer to employ a 


letter y .. for an initial ‘z’ or ‘z’ sound. For example: > ee ae, 
/~ (zest, zoo, xylophone). 


A silent ‘s’ is relatively rare, but remember, in passing, that you 


UNSTRESSED — Some Londoners — and Australians, too — tend to drop their t’s, so 
T that a word like ‘better’ might sound like ‘be’er’ from their lips. The 


virtually ignore a ‘t’ that occurs directly after ‘c’, ‘f’ or ‘x’. 

While PitmanScript does not go to Cockney/Aussie extremes, here, 
you can abide by the majority vote and,omit ‘t’ in words like the 
following: 


NS a conduct 
ce eee connect 


contract 


correct 
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THE OTHER 
‘ALIASES’ 
OFT 


‘GOLDEN 
RULE’ 
NUMBER 
FOUR 


SUMMARY 


effect : pufe oc perfect 


expect . pry a product 
fact Pope prospect 


insect respect 


inspect a soften 
next le subject 


Further ‘detective’ work shows a possible preference for writing 
\y. for detect and \ .... for detective (and, of course, Yi 


for ‘detection’ where there is no ‘t’ sound); and this PitmanScript 
pattern covers the vast generality of words ending in ‘-ct’, ‘-ctive’ 
and ‘-ction’. Completely silent t’s are omitted from words like: 


pee ’ Mwy , We and We... (griszle, mortgage, 


thistle and whistle). 

The remainder of the consonants — ‘v’, ‘x’, ‘y’ and ‘z’ — are relatively 
straightforward, or have been covered before. But what transpires from 
the things that you have learned in this unit is the general ease of 
writing words as they sound — and, perhaps, the need for another 
‘golden rule’. 


From the simple omission of a silent ‘e’ in Unit 3 you have 
progressed to taking a thoroughly critical approach to spelling, and 
have learned that many, many other letters serve no useful purpose 
when taking rapid notes. So, as a basic guide, remember that: 


SILENT LETTERS ARE NOT WRITTEN 


In this unit you have made a quite comprehensive survey of the 
consonants that had not been fully considered in earlier units. You 
have learned how to cope with hard and soft ‘c’, hard ‘ch’, hard and 
soft ‘g’, French ‘g’ and silent ‘g’; where ‘k’ can be omitted, and, 
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PRACTICE 


REVISION 


likewise, ‘I’. You have found out how to cope with ‘ph’, ‘pn’ and ‘ps’ 
spellings, and silent ‘p’; with the letter ‘q’, and ‘z’ sounds; and with 
unstressed and silent ‘t’. Finally, “Golden Rule’ Number Four sums 
up what you have learned here, and earlier, about not writing letters 
that are not pronounced. 


Copy, transcribe and turn back into PitmanScript the following 
passage, remembering that faulty phonetics are wrong and a hazard 
to legibility, but that writing more or less when turning back into 
PitmanScript can, if legible to you, be permitted. 


Bey NSN DE oer y- 


a. aber peta x, 
se oe. tg po 


Gain additional practice by making negative/interrogative sentences, 
as ‘before. 


As a final check that you have mastered this very important unit, 
write the following words in PitmanScript. They were all given as 
examples in the text. 


comb cock rock 
doubt luck sock 
clock pick sick 


stack 
accept 
acid 
capacity 
centre 
certain 
circus 
city 
confidence 
difference 
face 
hence 
ice 
importance 
instance 
insurance 
chemical 
chemist 
Christian 
acknowledge 
carriage 
change 
charge 
college 
damage 
danger 
edge 
engage 
engine 
engineer 
exchange 
general 
geology 
geometry 
hygiene 
imagine 
language 
large 
manager 
marriage 
message 
mileage 


oblige 
orange 
original 
package 
page 
postage 
privilege 
range 
registration 
religion 
stage 
strange 
suggest 
barrage 
garage 
menage 
gnash 

gnat 

gnaw 
gnome 
knee 

knew 

knife 

knot 
knowledge 
known 
geography 
graphic 
phase 
photograph 
pneumatic 
pneumonia 
psalm 
pseudo- 
psychology 
receipt 
consequence 
equal 
equipment 
frequent 
inquiry 
liquid 


qualify 
queen 
quit 
quiet 
quote 
cheque 
rhapsody 
rhesus 
rhinoceros 
wrinkle 
wrist 
writer 
advise 
doze 
dozen 
gaze 
memorize 
mechanize 
merchandize 
organize 
physical 
physics 
presume 
SCISSOFS 
SIZE 

zest 
Zionist 
isle 
island 
conduct 
connect 
contract 
correct 
direct 
district 
effect 
expect 
fact 
insect 
inspect 
next 
object 
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often 
perfect 
product 
prospect 
respect 


soften 
subject 
detect 
detective 
detection 


gristle 
mortgage 
thistle 
whistle 
xylophone 


UNIT 10 
Disicoining 


Don’t be put off by the title, because you have already learned how 
to do it for a final ‘-y’ in Unit 4, and for other final vowels in Unit 8. 
Hopefully, however, you have been following the original advice to 
keep the final ‘-y’-or-other-vowel stroke shorter than a ‘t’ stroke, since 


PitmanScript ..\... can also be disjoined, as can the strokes N ; 


. So a clear distinction is desirable. 


Why disjoin these other letters? Well, try to puzzle out the meaning 
of the following sentence, and you might see the very good reasons 
for so doing: 


The key to this sentence is given at the foot of the page*, and fuller 
individual explanations follow immediately. 


DISJOINED The past tense of very many English verbs ends with the letters -ded. 
\ We have, however, been ignoring non-initial unstressed/short letter 
‘e’ since Unit 3; but, if you do this, how do you show, in a word 


like divided, where the second ‘d’ ends and the third begins? 
(e.g. divided: 


Three \. symbols in succession could, in any case, carry your 
Nag) pen down into the line below, or even into the line below that. 
Disjoining is the logical and easy way out of this quandary, and the 


*The parallel, disjoined strokes should be studied with care; they are 
convenient to write, and they save both time and space when you 
have to write words with such repetitive consonant sounds. 
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OTHER PAST 
TENSES 
ENDING 

IN ‘d’ 
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disjoined A. is widely used to write the past tenses of verbs ending 
in “d’ and ‘t’. For example: 


abe" eee absented tau” ce banded 
aN beceteeveenvenee added tern voceeeees bonded 


Ny vooeetteeee adopted On hse carted 


anne MAY amounted HH cts clouded 


On cote attempted | OX. nennnaee coated 
MAK cece attended Be re committed 
Nee cece attracted aN ce courted 
Dee avoided omy sce crowded 


_ Quare awaited Nag ceceeeeeeees decided 


A similar disjoining can be made in any word, at the beginning of 
it, in the middle, or at the end, wherever ‘d’ follows ‘d’ or ‘t’. 
For example: 


admittedly, dedicate, deduct, indeed, instead, splendid. 


The past tenses of verbs given above are, it should be noted, past 
tenses of verbs with a present tense ending in ‘d’ or ‘t’. (For example, 


To form the past tenses of verbs ending in other letters it is not 


necessary to disjoin the final N . For example: 
VUGW....... bobbed my lined 


moored 


mouthed 


PAST TENSES 
OF VERBS 
ENDING IN 

VOWEL 
SOUNDS 


DISJOINED 


aX 
(e.g. repetitive: 


DISJOINING — 
A GENERAL 
NOTE 


DISJOINED 


Tw 


(e.g. parallel: 


Note, however, that these examples include only verbs with a 
present tense ending in ‘b’, ‘hard g’, ‘soft g’, ‘I’, ‘m’, ‘n’, ‘r’, ‘th’, ‘v’ 


’ ’ ? ? ? 


w’ and ‘z’ sounds, and that other past tenses, although spelled with a 
final ‘d’, tend to be spoken as though the last letter were ‘t’, and thus 
are written as follows: 


te... duc ctf, .fab, Gap, ft, fia, OL 


backed, bunched, coughed, faked, gaped, gashed, gassed, vexed. 
Note that in words where the final vowel sound is represented by the 


short dash, the past tense is formed by joining the stroke AN ce to 
the dash. For example: 


agreed, decreed, ffancied, followed, journeyed. 


beginning of this unit; other examples arc: 


Wy, oo , om, \ Wve 
an ll ae 


authoritative, attitude, competitive, debt, detail, determination. 


As with the very short disjoined dash for a final vowel sound, a circle 
..@... can be added to the other disjoined strokes given in this unit. 


For example: %.. (bandits) and Ne... (debts). 


Note also the more extensive disjoining in words like: AY. 


(edited) and..Q_/ \\ (quantity). 


The combination of ‘l’-‘vowel-sound’-‘l’ is comparatively rare, but 
where it does occur the second ..__,.. can be disjoined. It could be 
in... - (loll or lull), orin .. .. Golly or loyally) in contexts 


where the short vowels in these words could be omitted without 
confusion. Note, too, PitmanScript ..__».. (-less) in i—_—) (pillowless) 
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DISJOINED 


(e.g. 
convenient: 


EXERCISE 
TEN 


and ..UW—.... (valueless). Other less-usual examples of disjoined 
——— 


t.. fe Ay - y 


Balliol or Belial, filial, Lowland, lullaby,  ululation. 


Following the general pattern of the other disjoined strokes, the 
combination ‘n’-‘vowel-sound’-‘n’ can also be written by disjoining. 


Some of the words that can be written with a disjoined ~~. are: 


oh A, oad i ns ae 


afternoon, convenience, dominion, linen, onion, opinion, 


permanent, union. 


Practise writing all the examples of words with disjoined letters that 
have been given so far. 


This exercise, like the last one, is aimed at increasing your fluency in 
applying what you have learned, and includes words that have not 
been given as examples in this or earlier units. Write it in PitmanScript, 
check that you can read/transcribe what you have written, and then 
refer to the key. 

1. In his book it is conveniently assumed that two parallel lines, 
extended into infinity, would never meet; and that the idea of a 
‘largest’ finite quantity is an untenable one. 

2. The flavour of this dish is unquestionably enhanced by the 
addition of an onion or two and, perhaps, a small clove of garlic. 
It should be roasted in a moderate oven for one and a half hours 
and served immediately. The quantities given in this recipe are for 
four persons. 

3. Give an account of the attitude of John Balliol towards the 
Lowland chiefs in the years before he succeeded to the Scottish 
throne. 

4. Indeed, once the production costs and overheads are deducted, 
most of their products are unmarketable at a competitive price. 

5. What he has termed ‘a truly splendid array of authoritative 
opinion’ has condemned his latest work as ‘valueless’, yet he 
remains fixed in his determination to dedicate the remainder of 
his life to his new ‘discovery’ in the world of abstract art. 


KEY TO Note, as before, that a longer or shorter outline in your notes need 
EXERCISE not be regarded as incorrect — provided that you can read and 
transcribe what you have written. 


DISJOINED = After all the oddities of English spelling that you have encountered 

- Lo in Units 8 and 9, and, to a certain extent, in this unit too, it might 
come as a relief that the letters of the ‘-ing’ suffix to verbs and verbal 
nouns are invariably pronounced as ‘ing’. And that, in PitmanScript, 


FOR VERB- 
ENDING ING’ 


they are invariably shortened to a single disjoined .~ ., no matter 
ONS what letter precedes them. A very few of the many thousands of 


(e.g. adding) examples are: 
ay voceeeeeees aiding NA No ceeeceaee. dicing 
tet oeeses bobbing ee eee ending 
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OTHER ‘-NG’ 
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WORDS 


>= é~........ fleeing 
fe occas fluffing 


fy forging 
hy bee forking 


- ae fuelling 


7 a soe gaming 
7 nce _ groaning 


hop seo groping 


age... hiring 


OP occ hosing 
| fo cesses jotting 
yx living 

na ame lowing 


he oes mixing 


Note: for 100% legibility, it is advisable to write disjoined  ~... 
(= -ing) through the line. This will avoid confusion with disjoined 


0... (=n) when it follows an ~~. stroke. For example: a aan 


(= opinion), PA. (= opening). 


Where a final ‘-ing’ is not a verbal suffix, it is represented by .. 


(omitting the ‘1’). Thus: 


7 a sing. 


For final ‘-ang’, ‘-ong’ and ‘-ung’ in other single syllable words, the 


Other examples are: 


- to avoid confusion. Thus: 


bang, clang, flung, 


pang, rung. 


A disjoined .....~.... (= -ing) can, of course, be added to many such 


words, as in: 


boy, Li, a i, ot, Mh, FEW 


banging, clanging, 


/ 


Df 


longing, clinging, flinging, ringing, singing. 


The sound that is spelled ‘-inge’ is, of course, written with a 7 aa 


in PitmanScript. For example At, aA (hinge, singe). 


SPECIAL 
SIGN 


SUMMARY 


PRACTICE 


On its own, or as part of a word, PitmanScript AG veo stands for the 
word ‘thing’. For example: 


ae 0G, LA po My LF AUF. 


thing, anything, everything, nothing, something, thingummyjig. 


Note that, for convenience and speed of writing, anything, which 
should strictly be written with two a strokes, is written with 


only one — .&.@.... . 


This unit has covered the time-saving technique of disjoining the 


letters oN. (when following a oN cor _N... stroke), ---’....(when 


verb-ending -ing, and the special sign Ad for the common word ‘thing’. 


Additional notes have been given on writing past tenses, and on 
multiple disjoining. 


Copy, transcribe and practise the following passages. 
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REVISION 


Note, in the above passage, how a less-familiar word such as 
‘bob-sleigh’ can be phoneticized in full the first time it is written, 


x...) but subsequently shortened to a mere skeleton of 
consonant sounds, with the final vowel indicated by a short dash 


). In a longer passage that dealt exclusively with winter 
sports, or this particular sport, it might be shortened still further — to 


fa , Say, 


Practise writing all the words given as examples in this unit, and 
make sure that you thoroughly understand the principles 
involved in disjoining. 


UNIT i 
What's left 
to learn? 


Well, you have now covered virtually all the ground of basic 
PitmanScript — with the exception of three special signs for three 
common words — and have already begun to learn some of the more 
advanced techniques for writing less more quickly. 


The three signs are given immediately below. The remainder of 
this unit, and the whole of Unit 12, will help you to consolidate what 
you have learned, and give further hints and tips on saving time — 
legibly! 


SPECIAL On exactly similar lines to the special Sign... fe. for ‘thing’ that you 


SIGNS learned in Unit 10, are the two PitmanScript signs for ‘think’ and 
- ee ‘thank’. Note, if your interest happens to be English literature, that 


think the archaic word ‘methinks’ can be written nk , and that the 
UR much more common words ‘thankful’, ‘thankless’ and ‘thanks’ can 


thank be speedily penned as 


SPECIAL = Harking away back to Unit 1, there was the short sloping stroke ../... 
SIGN’ for ‘the’. This word, when stressed, is pronounced with a long ‘e’. 
L Add to it, then, the consonant .©.. , and you get the word ‘these’ — 


these written 6... — the plural to 7S . Take care to write this handy 
little sign distinctly, so that there is no possibility of confusing it 


with numeral & _ 


EVERYDAY Mention was made in Unit 1 of the use of everyday abbreviations in 
ABBREVI- conjunction with PitmanScript, and even the use, by specialists, of 
ATIONS _ special signs and symbols that are in common use in their particular 
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fields. Some common abbreviations can, however, be shortened by 


writing them in PitmanScript. For example: 


a/c (=account) ...QC.... 
& Co. Ltd. ..X\\.... or simply .. YO... 


arr. (= arrives, arrived, etc.) .Aw-.... 


Con. (= Conservative) nae _ 


dep. (= departs, departed, etc.) pe 


Dept. (= Department) ae 


Dr. (= Doctor) Ney 


Ed. (= editor/edition) A 


Gen. (= General) 7 ae 


Inc. (= Incorporated) a a 


Jan. (= January) ..-@/”.. _ 


Lab. (= Labour) af -. 


Lib. (= Liberal) 4h _ 
log (= logarithm) a 


Lt. (= Lieutenant) ..... — 
Mr, Mrs, Messrs... M4... Ms...,... Mas... 


Nov. (= November) 9 TM. _ 


GEO- 
GRAPHICAL 
NAMES 


pd. (= paid) ...R.. 


pt. (= part or port) oP 


Rd. (= Road) LAY 


Sec./sec. (= Secretary/second) ...Cy.,.....%.... 


St. (Saint or Street) ..&..... 


Univ. (= University) UW. 
vol. (= volume) . U0—~... 
wt. (= weight) . “WA... 


Africa afc. . Dublin 
( Edinburgh On fuse _ 
Belfast t—fr sce Eire AA bec eeteseeees 


Belgium TAM. France fe cceceeeee 
Canada Ms bette Germany pn _ 


Canberra 


Cardiff fay _ india 


Delhi AL veces Ireland 


Australia 


LINKING 
COMMON 
WORDS, 
SIGNS 
AND 
ABBREVI- 
ATIONS 


LOWERING 
LINKED 
WORDS 


INITIAL 
DOUBLE 
CONSONANT 
SOUND 


(e.g. vivid) 
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Italy ony stones yest Paris 
London wa ME a Russia 
Moscow ----: ye Washington 


Ottawa Nye bicecueeeceeees 


Note: Dots below initial capital letters need not be written where the 
context makes clear that a proper name or title is intended. 


In the ‘take-a-letter-Miss-Smith’ situation, there are many common 
and recurring phrases that can, by sheer familiarity, be drastically 
curtailed and abbreviated — and yet still be instantly recognizable 


when transcribing. Examples are: 
We have received UA. 


Dear Sir Ne 


I am very pleased to mp 


We are so rry EE eee. 


Sincerely yours ean ae 


How you link in any given situation is largely a matter of personal 
preference — remembering as always that the aim is easy legibility as 
much as speed. However, the practice of lowering some successively 
linked words and signs that has been adopted in the PitmanScript 
examples in this book can help to avoid any momentary confusion 
that might arise between, for example: 


Sw. ceeeaes (save) 


and 


and 


ATO... (way of) 


Ey cee (he put the) and By erect (heap the) 


As your fluency and speed in PitmanScript increase, you might like 
to adopt an additional time-saver that is employed by many advanced 
users. This is a short disjoined stroke written close up to — and in 

the same direction as — a following consonant in order to double its 
sound at the beginning of a word. In practice, this time-saver can be 
used with facility before every consonant represented in PitmanScript 
by a letter. Examples are: 


EXERCISE 
ELEVEN 


ime ee moment 


Z “a 
ee eaerererereeeee cacophony MN memo 


fl ecceeceeee. fifth Se lect poplar or popular 


WA videceeeeeeeees gagged / | See re quaquaversal 


Write the following ‘letter’ in PitmanScript, trying to use the more 
advanced techniques given in this unit. 


“Dear Sir, 

Thank you for your letter. 

The answer to your query is that it shouldn’t cost you anything 
to have a book published. Normally, publishers pay you for the 
privilege of publishing your book. They may not pay you very large 
sums, but they do pay you — not the other way round. 

Your costs should be limited to the typing of the manuscript, the 
paper it is typed on, and postage. You may also be involved in 
expenses while writing the book: travel, research, postage again. 
Incidentally, all your expenses should be recorded because you can 
claim tax relief on them against earnings from your book. But the 
cost of setting the book in type, printing it, binding it, publicising it, 
distributing it — all these are the publisher’s responsibility. 

There is a form of publishing in which the author does pay to 
have his book put on the market. This is called vanity publishing, 
because it is usually used by authors who have failed to get their 
books accepted in the ordinary way but are vain enough to believe 
that if they pay to have their books published their genius will be 
recognised. It rarely 1s. 

Vanity publishing is only for rich authors. It costs a lot of money, 
and though you will get most if not all of the money back if your 
book sells in sufficient quantities, the sales are frequently so poor 
that you get none of it returned at all. 

If, dear sir, you are a rich author and want me to do some vanity 
publishing for you, let me know what your book is about. If it is not 
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too repulsive, I might be tempted, for I have few compunctions about 
making money out of fools. 

If this is not what you had in mind, then also tell me about your 
book. If it interests us, I’ll ask you to send it to us so that we can 
read it. If we then decide to publish it, I'll write and let you know 
how much we would be prepared to pay you! 


Yours truly,” 
(Michael Legat, formerly Editorial Director, Corgi Books Ltd., in his 
book ‘Dear Author .. .’, published in 1972 by Pelham Books Ltd.) 


KEY TO 
EXERCISE 
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Pema Ae NAL. Dying 
ns yf yo Nay Uppge etch UAL 2 UTE. Lt 9 


Whe. Frey yo _ wr us th o ab... 4 Ao... 


NOTE ON Perhaps you are transcribing your notes immediately into a letter, 
NOTE- essay, report or some other piece of writing. But perhaps you are 
TAKING _ not — in which case it is highly advisable to add information such as the 
time (say, of a telephone call, details of which you have jotted down), 
date, subject, person whose words you have noted, or, in the case of 
notes taken from a book (whether your own or a library’s), the 
title, autbor and, for books which are not accepted classics or 
well-known standard reference books, the name of the publisher and 
the date of publication. The date can matter, here, too, since different 
editions of a book can differ in content. 
There is nothing more frustrating than a perfectly legible note 
which you took some time ago, but which gives you no hint of its 
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PROPER 
NAMES 


FREQUENTLY 
OCCURRING 
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WORDS 


USING 
SINGLE 
LETTERS 
AS WORDS 


source. You might wish to name the source as authority for what you 
write in an essay, report, etc., or to return to the source for further 
information. Then you find that you just cannot remember whom 
you have to approach, or which book you have to open — for sheer 
lack of a few additional words of explanation appended to the note! 


Except in the case of the most familiar proper name, where there is 
not the slightest chance of misspelling when transcribing, it is also 
highly advisable to write it out in longhand the first time that it 
occurs in any particular note. A short PitmanScript version of the 
name — or even just initials — can save time without loss of legibility 
when it crops up again in your note. 


Note, in the key to Exercise Eleven (pages 94—95), how the word-unit 
‘publish’ was first written fairly fully, as pe. and subsequently 
shortened to pas. . In a longer passage, it might be shortened 


still further — say to (pe. or ion , or even just to --F.. . How 


you make such shortenings is up to you, but they must be legible 
later! 


As an extension to your Basic PitmanScript special signs which 
consist of single letters (Unit 1), and the phonetic use of single letters 
as words (Unit 6), you can follow in the tracks of more advanced 
PitmanScript writers by using other letters — or even the same ones, 
where the context will preclude confusion — to ‘spell’ a whole word 
or a word-unit. 


The letters a , for example, are easily read as ‘very good’, 
and time could be saved, similarly, by writing only ..4@. -. for 


‘quite good’. Other common phrases where this usage could save 
time are: 


UL besees (= very sure) de beteeees (= quite sure) 


Up a a (= very pleased) Gompo quite impossible) 


You would not, in these contexts, confuse special sign for 


similarly be used with discretion to represent ‘with’ as well as ‘we’. 


DISJOINED 
LETTERS 
FOR 
PREFIXES 
AND 
SUFFIXES 


For example: 


eA 0 | Sere (= by this means) up... he will be with uS) 


There are some beginnings and endings of words that can be radically 
shortened by the use of a disjoined letter or letters, written above the 
line to avoid any possible confusion. 


enterprise entertain entertaining 


Disjoined .C.... for ‘inter-’ and ‘intro-’, as in: 


interest internal international intersection interval introduce 


Disjoined ©... for ‘over-’, as in: 


i QF" ON ce. O85. eset “PA 


overall over-anxious overdone overestimate overpowered 


yh css a 


overtake overtime 


Disjoined _™®... for ‘trans-’, as in: 


transport transposition 
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Disjoined ....U&.... for ‘under-’, as in: 


ve ve 


e ee ns ee) ee 


underestimate underground undergrowth underneath 


Le... “Dh ee al 


understand undertake undervalue 


extramural extraneous extraordinary extravagant 


biological etymological illogical geological psychological 


zoological 


Disjoined ...%©... for ‘-ment’, as in: 


sediment tenement 


Disjoined . #1... for ‘-mental’, as in: 


experimental elemental instrumental monumental 


_ Pa 


regimental sentimental 


OTHER 
SHORT CUTS 


SUMMARY 


Disjoined aS... for ‘-ship’, as in: 


fr" es $hang ees 4/4 mA ‘ nan 6 SD 


fellowship gamesmanship kinship membership ownership 


4 


scholarship 


By now you are probably gaining a ‘feeling’ for what is essential in 
order for you to be able to read and transcribe your notes, and what 
can be safely omitted without loss of legibility. You have seen, in 
this unit, that chunks can be left off the ends of words in some 


contexts (for example: Jumps without giving any difficulty in 


reading what is meant, and that it is even possible to leave out 
consonants, as well as vowels, in the middle of some longer and 


easily-recognized words (for example: ph». 


How much — or how little — you use these advanced techniques 
depends on the context, and on you. And, if you can work out viable 
shorter short cuts, then your note-taking rapidity will increase still 
more. 


of the three special signs for common words in basic PitmanScript; 
the adaptation and shortening of everyday abbreviations; and how 
you can write the names of some important cities and countries. 

You have been given tips on shortening and linking words in common 
phrases, and on lowering linked letters/signs/words to differentiate 
them from similar longer words. Moving into the field of more 
advanced PitmanScript, you have studied the use of a short disjoined 
stroke to indicate a doubled consonant sound at the beginning of a 
word, and have been given extremely useful hints on other 
possibilities for the use of single letters to represent words and — 
disjoined — common prefixes and suffixes. You have also been given 
important advice on dating your notes and noting down their source. 
Finally, you were left with the thought that you might well be able 
to omit more in some contexts, by not writing some consonants in 
the middle and at the end of some longer, easily-recognized words. 
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PRACTICE 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 


100 


Reversing the hitherto established order, transcribe the following 
passage from the printed word into PitmanScript, using as many of 
the advanced techniques as you can, or see fit to. A key is given at 
the end, but if you find that you have written anything in a longer 
form, this (apart from spelling out a special-sign word, or something 
similar) is not necessarily wrong. The crux is, can you read it? 


‘Before long he went to London to be trained as a teacher at the 
Borough Road Training College of the British and Foreign School 
Society. He took a five months course and then became a village 
schoolmaster. This proved to be another powerful influence on him 
because unlike the inventors of many shorthand systems, he 
understood from first-hand experience the problems of learning and 
of teaching. I suspect that he was a natural as a teacher apart from 
this training. He was clearly able to enthuse people, patiently to 
explain, to set an example and to take trouble. A third influence is 
that he changed his denomination to the Swedenborg sect in a small 
community where this was quite unacceptable to the local 
establishment and indeed he lost his job as a schoolmaster as a result. 
He must already have been strong in character and this step required 
great personal toughness. His later single-mindedness and determination 
for both his shorthand and spelling reform must have been tempered 
by this act of self determination. Not only this but he was then tough 
enough to remain in the same village, Wotton-under-Edge, and there 
open his own first school.” 

(Peter Pitman, ‘One Hundred Years of Phonography’, published in 
1972 by Sir Isaac Pitman (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. This extract 
concerns the early life of Sir Isaac Pitman.) 


Me my CU) LVM. aA eq. Neely oy be A, 
Nea OF" Bad = Xf 


REVISION 


You probably have not fully digested all the advanced methods given 
in this unit. You might even have decided that some of them are not 
for you — at least not yet. And you certainly have not had time to 
practise all of them properly. Try them out, however, or come back 
and take another look at them after you have been using your 
PitmanScript a bit more in real-life note-taking. 

But do make sure that you have mastered all the basics, and go 
back and revise thoroughly anything that gives you any difficulty 
now. 
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UNIT 12 ; 
Practice, practice. 
practice? 


This unit contains a wide-ranging selection of practice texts which 
will help you considerably in your efforts to write fluently and legibly 
at greater speed. But before you begin them you might, as a check, 
copy in longhand the first paragraph of the Introduction at the 
beginning of this book, noting the time you began and the time you 
finished, and the total time in minutes and seconds that it took you 
to write it in the ordinary way. Then, after you have completed the 
practice texts that follow, write the same paragraph again, in 

PitmanS cript. Good. It is a half, a third — a quarter, do you say — of 
the time that it took to write it out in longhand? Keep it up! Further 
practice in PitmanScripting the spoken and printed word will enhance 
your ability to take rapid note! 


PRACTICE “Intelligence. Intelligence has been variously defined as the innate 

TEXT ONE potential of a person to learn and understand; to make appropriate 
judgments; to see the relationships between things; to profit from 
experience; or to meet adequately new problems and conditions in 
life. There are many lines of evidence to show that intellectual 
capacity is closely related to heredity and influenced by environmental 
factors. The idea of intelligence testing was first devised by the French 
psychologist Binet at the beginning of this century. He was asked by 
the French government to invent a test which would weed out 
backward children in state schools, and thus save public money and 
avoid holding back the work of the class by teaching children who 
were incapable of learning at a given standard. Briefly, a series of 
problems are given to a large number of children and it is thus found 
out which series can be solved by a child of a given age-group; if a 
child of 7 can only pass the test suitable to the average child of 6, 
then his mental age is 6. The intelligence quotient or I.Q. is discovered 
by dividing his mental age by his chronological age and multiplying 
by 100. A gifted child can usually be spotted at an early age. 
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KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT ONE 


Although 1.Q. tests are the standard method of estimating intelligence, 
they are not universally accepted as a criterion: a teacher’s general 
judgment may be the best assessment. High intelligence may be 
inherited, but fail to develop to the full because facilities for education 
are not available. Recent research suggests that the growth of the 

brain may be permanently affected by undernutrition at the time of 
its fastest growth (the last weeks before birth, and, to a lesser extent, 
the first weeks after birth). At this vulnerable period even quite minor 
deprivation can affect the rate and ultimate extent of the growth of 
the brain. This has significance not only for the severely undernourished 
babies in the poor parts of the world, but for babies of low birth 
weight in our own communities.” 

(‘Pears Cyclopaedia’, 81st Edition, 1972-3, Section L.) 


PRACTICE 
TEXT TWO 
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Note that, in the shove text, it would be possible to abbreviate much 


more — for example using .... for ‘intelligence’, . for 


‘education’, etc. — if familiar with the subject matter. 


“The Jay. 

The jay is a truly handsome bird, and will bear comparison with any 
of the exotic species of the same genus. Although it does not possess 
the exuberance of plumage nor the vivid brilliancy of colour that 
distinguish many of the jays which inhabit the hotter parts of the 
world, there is great beauty in the softly-lined hues of the general 
plumage and the boldly-contrasted bars of azure and black upon the 
wings. The moveable crest upon the head imparts a wonderful 
intelligence to the expression, and when the bird ruffles up and 
displays these ornamental plumes, a fresh charm is added to its 
appearance.” 

(‘Every Boy’s Book’, George Routledge and Sons, Sixteenth 
Edition, 1889.) 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT TWO 


PRACTICE 
TEXT THREE 


A comparatively od passage, but note how the long 00 in 
‘plumage’ can be omitted once it is established what this word iS. 


“Haggard Saint Antoine had had only one exultant weék, in which to 
soften his modicum of hard and bitter bread to such extent as he 
could, with the relish of fraternal embraces and congratulations, when 
Madame Defarge sat at her counter, as usual, presiding over customers. 
Madame Defarge wore no rose in her head, for the great brotherhood 
of Spies had become, even in one short week, extremely chary of 
trusting themselves to the saint’s mercies. The lamps across his streets 
had a portentously elastic swing with them. 

Madame Defarge, with her arms folded, sat in the morning light 
and heat, contemplating the wine-shop and the street. In both, there 
were several knots of loungers, squalid and miserable, but now with a 
manifest sense of power enthroned on their distress. The raggedest 
nightcap, awry on the wretchedest head, had this crooked significance 
in it: ‘I know how hard it has grown for me, the wearer of this, to 
support life in myself; but do you know how easy it has grown for 
me, the wearer of this, to destroy life in your’ Every lean bare arm, 
that had been without work before, had this work always ready for 
it now, that it could strike. The fingers of the knitting women were 
vicious, with the experience that they could tear. There was a change 
in the appearance of Saint Antoine; the image had been hammering 
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KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT THREE 
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into this for hundreds of years, and the last finishing blows had told 
mightily on the expression.” 


(Charles Dickens, ‘A Tale of Two Cities’, Book 2, Chapter 22.) 


« rr aneate 


sees Sn fo PA. 4 me 
WP 7X2. Le ‘Law TT. 


PRACTICE 
TEXT FOUR 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT FOUR 


A comparatively difficult piece to write in PitmanScript. The words 
‘raggedest’ and ‘wretchedest’ might have caused pause for thought. 
Note the use of single quotes for speech or thoughts within a quoted 
passage such as this, and that familiarity with this classic might make 
more abbreviations possible. 


‘Dear Mr. Smith, We are interested in your offer of an extension to 
the time limit that was previously fixed for the fulfilment of our 
work on the Messrs Brown Bros. contract. Owing to various factors 
beyond our control, operations have not proceeded as planned, and 
implementation of the penalty clause would undoubtedly have caused 
us some financial concern. Can we, therefore — you and your partner, 
and I and my colleague Paul Jones — get together at a mutually 
convenient date in the very near future to discuss details of your 
latest very welcome proposal? We are both free for a luncheon 
meeting on the 5th, 7th, 8th and 12th of this month, or at various 
other times which could be arranged with you. I feel that this, our 
next meeting, could be of benefit to both of us, and I look forward 
to it. Yours faithfully, W. Robinson, Director, Contracts Division.” 


(Dictated by Mr Robinson on the 3rd, and to be signed in his absence.) 


PRACTICE 
TEXT FIVE 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT FIVE 
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The PitmanScript version given here would appear painfully long to 
Mr Robinson’s secretary. She wouldn’t write half of it! She would be 
familiar with, and able to abbreviate considerably, many of the 
technical and commercial terms which she uses every day: Initials — 
in small letters or capitals — would serve for all names mentioned in 
this letter, and the final instructions would not need to be written 
down, for she would know what to do if Mr R. weren’t there to 
sign the letter. In fact, Mr Robinson might well have asked her to 
write this letter herself, saying something like: “‘We’ve got behind on 
the Brown contract, and we’ll lose out if Smith sticks to the penalty 
clause. They, Paul and I must get together and talk about their new 
offer, so try to fix a lunch date as soon as we can.” 


‘Biological Warfare, is the use for warlike purposes of bacteria, 
viruses, fungi, or other biological agents. These can be used to spread 
distress, incapacity, disease, or death among the enemy’s people or 
livestock. One of the strange uses to which mankind puts its science 

is to make naturally infective organisms even more virulent for 
military use. This sort of research can be done in many countries; it 

is much cheaper and easier to hide than nuclear weapons development. 
Secret attack by biological agents is supposed to be easy and it may 
affect the populations without damaging buildings or bridges. In 1972 
Britain, America and Russia joined in signing a Biological Warfare 
Convention banning germ warfare. Any nation suspecting violation 
may lodge a complaint with the UN Security Council.” 

(‘Pears Cyclopaedia’, 81st Edition, 1972-3, Section L.) 


wp? Na. Cn dy, & tol ay” o spor lp & 20, 


af, po? wh ys tr, om bp. MATE 


a ed wf UN PHA. CPO. 
(pas. epg, Bi. 497273, EL.) 


A reasonably easy text, using, unchanged, the common abbreviation 


UN for ‘United Nations’. Note, in such a context, the alternatives for 


‘people’ and ‘population’. They are, according to taste, Pp. 
PP, Pp ; and pPeps.., IPL. . Note also the use 
of WK... for ‘without’. 


PRACTICE “Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
TEXT SIX ’T is woman’s whole existence; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 
And few there are, whom these cannot estrange; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone.”’ 
(Lord Byron, ‘Don Juan’, Canto I, CXCIV.) 


q 2 ) 
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PRACTICE 
TEXT SEVEN 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT SEVEN 


PRACTICE 
TEXT EIGHT 
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Byron, in this text, uses a lot of short words (and a lot of punctuation 
marks) so that it cannot be shortened to the same extent as some of 
the other texts given. Here there is a clear case for ‘making haste 
slowly’ — writing more and linking less, as an aid to legibility. 


“If peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the golden 
years of thy life — thy shining youth — in the irksome confinement 
of an office; to have thy prison days prolonged through middle age 
down to decrepitude and silver hairs, without hope of release or 
respite; to have lived to forget that there are such things as holidays, 
or to remember them but as the prerogatives of childhood; then, and 
then only, will you be able to appreciate my deliverance.” 

(Charles Lamb, ‘Essays of Elia’ — ‘The Superannuated Man’.) 


In this text it might be wise to include a ‘clue’ vowel in such an 
unusual word as ‘peradventure’ and to indicate the capitalizing of the 
word ‘Reader’, while the author and title might be so familiar that 
they can be written in PitmanScript. Note how ‘remember’ and 


‘prerogatives’ are shortened in PitmanScript to mb and 
ROR ~- Note also that ‘irksome’ has been written phonetically 


as oe, ae In this case, however, hp would be equally 


acceptable. 


‘To grow old in the Office of a Footman, is the highest of all 
Indignities: Therefore, when you find Years coming on, without 
Hopes of a Place at Court, a Command in the Army, a Succession to 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT EIGHT 


PRACTICE 
TEXT NINE 


the Stewardship, an Employment in the Revenue, (which last you 
cannot obtain without Reading or Writing) or running away with 
your Master’s Niece, or Daughter; I directly advise you to go upon 
the Road, which is the only Post of Honour left you; there you will 
meet many of your old Comrades, and live a short Life and a merry 
one, and make a Figure at your Exit, wherein I shall give you some 


Instructions.”’ 
(Jonathan Swift, ‘Directions to Servants’, published posthumously 
by George Faulkner, Dublin, 1752.) 


wll Ws. fo, mH» 


OAT, ay Ue An yf We Mee. wus r 


Ihe aan ww XK. Way.A-pa- om ee? _ 


To transcribe, accurately, the eighteenth-century style, you will 

need to dot the word ‘Therefore’ in your PitmanScript; with a longer 
passage, however, you might omit other dots, adding a short note on 
the lines: ‘initial caps for all nouns’. (Note ..&.., a common 
abbreviation for the word ‘court’ as a place name.) 


‘The problem to be faced here, as I have said, is that of explaining 
how it has come about that physical scientists, almost to a man, 
have for so long allowed themselves to accept a theory that demands 
of a clock such an obvious impossibility that it shall work steadily 
both faster and slower than an exactly similar one. The problem is 
anything but simple, in either sense of the word; 1.e. it is both 
complex and difficult — though the difficulty, I believe, lies only in 
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the discarding of false notions that have been automatically accepted 
as true, and not in grasping the actually true ones. It is therefore 
largely psychological, and, being no psychologist, I can only record 
what commonsense indicates concerning the various attitudes which 
physicists have adopted towards criticisms of the theory. Just as I 
cannot explain why physiologists of distinction rejected Harvey’s 
demonstration, which seems to us so convincing, of the circulation of 
the blood because it conflicted with what Galen thought in the 
second century, so I cannot explain why physicists think that 
calculations which they perform on measurements connected with 


cosmic rays, which Einstein had never heard of, can answer my 
question why he felt entitled to conclude from his theory that an 
equatorial clock worked slower, and not faster, than a polar one. I 
can only record it as a fact, and do my best to analyse the course of 
events in physics that led to the fact.” 

(Herbert Dingle, ‘Science at the Crossroads’, Chapter 6. Published in 
1972 by Martin Brian & O’Keeffe.) 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT NINE 
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PRACTICE 
TEXT TEN 


The names ‘Harvey’, ‘Galen’ and ‘Einstein’ might have been familiar 
enough to have been written in PitmanScript, or further abbreviated, 
and a physicist might well have made more drastic abbreviations where 
the subject matter was thoroughly familiar to him. Note, incidentally, 
the way that ‘physicists’ is written, also ‘commonsense’ and ‘themselves’. 


The use of an XK. in the word ‘crossroads’ is not standard 
PitmanScript, but came instantly to mind as an additional short cut 
in this context. Provided that you can read what you have written, 
you are of course permitted to save time by using such personal 
abbreviations. 


Isambard: All bridges that design themselves have life, 
They spring from bank to bank, or pier to pier, 
With that same sense of economic ease 
That athletes convey to those who watch. 
All bridges of this breed spring as an arch, 
Or many balanced arches; but an arch 
May curve in infinite diversity: 
Plain semi-circle, shallow half-ellipse, 
Or radiused from several focal points 
Selected with an eye to symmetry. 
Asphodel: Only with an eye? Don’t you have to calculate? 
Isambard: With bridges of imposed design... . 
Asphodel: Imposed? 
Isambard: Imposed by the imperative demand 
Of vision in the mind. Such a bridge 
Has being long before the keystone 
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Hammers home, before the coffer-dams are sealed, 

Before abutments rise on either bank, 

Before the draughtsman touches drawing-board: 

Inevitable, alive and yet at rest. 

Yet why do I bore a charming girl with shop!”’ 
(An extract from Act I of ‘To Build A Bridge’, by A. E. Dodd. 
Published by The Fortune Press, 1965.) 


PRACTICE 
TEXT 
ELEVEN 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT 
ELEVEN 


Not too difficult a passage — but the less usual words should be 
‘spelled’ out to facilitate reading and transcription. For example, 
‘radiused’ and ‘abutments’. 


“On the other point which is involved in the just equality of women, 
their admissibility to all the functions and occupations hitherto 
retained as the monopoly of the stronger sex, I should anticipate no 
difficulty in convincing any one who has gone with me on the 
subject of the equality of women in the family. 1 believe that their 
disabilities elsewhere are only clung to in order to maintain their 
subordination in domestic life; because the generality of the male 
sex cannot yet tolerate living with an equal... .” 

(J. S. Mill, ‘The Subjection of Women’, Chapter III.) 


Not a particularly difficult passage, but you might have found that 
you wrote slightly more than is given here, in order to understand 
your notes. 
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PRACTICE ‘Through the imperfection of language, few terms are absolutely 
TEXT fixed in their meaning. Words are adopted with reference to the 
TWELVE ordinary state of things among the people who use them; or rather, 

they are relative to the notions of things which happen to be most 
familiar. Hence on a sudden change of circumstances or influx of new 
ideas, a thousand questions may rise which had not previously been 
thought of, as to the applicability of words. A Pellew islander, 
suddenly brought to London, may justly have debated within himself 
whether it was correct to speak of ‘horses’ by the name which he had 
previously applied to ‘rats’. So long as the rat was the only quadruped 
known to him, it is probable that he had not laid down in his mind 
what the name meant, whether the true English (in short) was ‘rat’ 
or ‘quadruped’. Whatever leads to a wider range of thought, makes 
a larger and more discriminating vocabulary important. Hence in 
scientific treatises it becomes necessary to define, and sometimes 
arbitrarily to limit, popular terms, as well as to invent new ones. 
This is peculiarly the case in Geometry and the exact sciences, as in 
sO many instances their business is to demonstrate propositions by 
means of the definitions of words.” 
(Francis W. Newman, ’Lectures on Logic — Aristotelic Division of 
the subject’, a lecture delivered at Bristol College in 1836.) 


KEY TO 
PRACTICE 
TEXT 
TWELVE 
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CONCLUSION 


The title and subject matter might have seemed somewhat forbidding 
at first glance, but by now you should not have experienced any 

real difficulty in penning these printed words in PitmanScript. 
Always spell out such proper names as occurred in this text unless 
they are thoroughly familiar to you. 


Do continue to practise your PitmanScript, and use it as much as 
possible in real-life situations — whether in class, at the office or 
other place of employment, or even at home when, say, jotting down 
telephone messages. If you feel that you need further practice in 
taking down the spoken word, you might like to take note of a 
paragraph or two of a radio news bulletin — or, better still, to buy 
some records or tapes with passages specially recorded for shorthand 
learners. 

You can, now, test your progress by writing in PitmanScript the 
paragraph of the introduction to this book that you earlier wrote 
in longhand. Note, for the last time, that writing more or less is not 
necessarily wrong, providing that you can read your notes. But no 
marks — none at all — if you wrote anything more than a simple 


PS. for the word PitmanScript itself! 
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